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A JUNE LESSON. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
BY ELEANOR C, DONNELLY. 





Down-dropping from a maple tree, 
I watched a worm two weeks ago, 
Suspended by a silv'ry thread, 
wp fs tly to and fro; 
The hine was so golden red, 
The leaves so fresh, the grass so green, 
The ugly creature seemed a blot 
Upon the charming scene ; 
And to myself, I softly said: 
“*It would be well if thou wert dead.” 


This morning, near the sunny porch 
I found a miller on the grass, ¢ 
A mimic dove with outstretched wings, 
And eyes like frosted giaas ; 
But by the little pinkish 
And by the small tenacious feet, 
I knew my old friend of the thread, 
Transfigured fajr and sweet ; 
The worm its dark cocoon had burst, 
Its snowy wings in light immersed ! 


Then to myself, I spoke once more, 
And said: ‘‘ Oh, soul! behold thy type! 
From out this body of decay, 
(When God's designs are ripe)— 
So mayst thou flutter like the worm 
From out its dusky, dull cocoon, 
To taste the summer of the skies, 
The bright, eternal noon! 
So may the white wings of the Blest, 
Support thee safely to thy rest!” 


—_—_— ~»@2e- —-—— 


THE PLANTER PIRATE, 





BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


CHAPTER XVIL d 
WAITING FOR A BOAT. 


Visit unexpected and _ ill-timed —-what 
could be its object ’ 

This was the thought of all three. 

I, for one, must not be seen by him, The 
sight of me would frustrate all our plans, 
even the knowledge that I still lived. 

Neither should the Tenneaseean. His pre- 
sence would require explanation, and, per- 
haps, cause a change of the programme we 
had sketched out for the pirate. 

Our host alone must receive him. 

There was just time for Henry to get out 
of the drawing-room, and close the door 
after him, when Mr. Bradley stepped into 
the porch. 

Uninvited, he could not gracefully go fur- 
ther. 

Walter and I, silent inside, oould hear 
every word that was said. 

Bradley spoke first. 

** Well, then,” he said, after the usual cx- 
change of salutations, ‘‘ reckon I’ve got here 
too late ?” 

‘* For what *” was the natural inquiry. 

‘Boat. I want to go down to Orleans. 
The ‘Yazoo City’ was to have left Vicks- 
burg yesterday evening, and I thought I 


hear Bradley rushing further out upon the 
porch, as if to inform himself of something 
that was passing outside. 

There was an interval of profound still 
ness, and through a side window in the 
drawing-room, in which the casement stood 
open, we could distinguish, faint and far off, 
the hollow sound of the *‘*’scape pipe.” 

‘** By Heaven, it's the boat! Ten chances 

to one if I'll be in time to catch her. Send 
after me for the horse !" 
As he issued this impudent command, the 
unwelcome visitor hurried on through the 
gate, leaped into the saddle, and went off at 
a gallop along the road towards the land- 
ing. 

As promised, a negro was dispatched after 
him to take charge of his horse; and for 
some time we all listened in great anxiety. 

If Bradley should miss the boat, be would 
be sure to come back to the house, and per- 
haps remain there waiting for another. 

This would be a serious interference with 
our plans, and might end in altogether de- 
feating them, by his discovering our presence 
upon the plantation. 

It was a pleasant sound, that continned 
hissing of steam, that came, borne upon the 





might catch her at your landing. I suppose 
I'm too Jate, as I heard a boat pass while I 
was coming through the woods. She was 
going down, and I reckon it must have been 
the * City.’” 

Here was an interval of silence, during | 
which we awaited Henry's rejoinder. He 
made none. 

The presence of such a guest, under such 
circumstances, had taken him by surprise, | 
and he was, no doubt, hesitating as to what | 
he should say. 

As Bradley had put no interrogatory, he | 
did not stay for an answer, but continued — | 

‘* She must have passed here very early, | 
before you were out of your beds. Do you | 
think any of your niggers saw her? They | 
would know if it was the ‘City.’ They could 
read the name, I reckon ”” 

“Yes,” replied Henry, at length, speak- 
ing with evasion; ‘some of them did sce a 
boat pass down. It wasn't the ‘ Yazoo City,’ 
but an up-river boat, from the Ohio, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘Oh! in that case the ‘ City’ will be along | 
yet. She ought to be near now. I'll go} 
down to the landing to look out for her. You | 
don't mind lending me one of your miggers to | 
fetch my horse back to the house here? 
There's one of mine coming after to take her 
home.” 

“Certainly not,” said Henry, evidently , 
pleased at the prospect of his visitor making | 
such a short stay, ‘“‘one of them shall go 
down with you at once.” 

** And look ye, Henry Woodley,” continued | 
Bradley, with a change of tone, ‘ now that | 
I'm here, I may as well tell you what I in- | 
tend doing. I want that 2,000 dollars—I | 
want it bad, and I mean to have it. I've | 
asked you for it half-a-score of times, till 
I'm sick of asking. And now I'll give you | 
till I come back from Orleans, which will 
be in about a fortnight. If you can't pay | 
then, why I must get judgment on the bill, | 


and take some of your rs. I'm sorry 
to be sharp with you, but I must have the 
money.” | 


“When you come back—a fortnight you 
say—perhaps I may have—” 

The debtor was thinking that before a 
fortnight’s time he might be relieved of his 
liability in a way his creditor little ex- 
pected. 

**Oh! never mind your perhaps /” rudely 
interrupted the latter. ‘If you don't have 
it— oa! what's that ’” 


breeze, from the direction of the river. 

It told us that the boat was laying to, to 
take on a passenger, who could be no other 
than Nat Bradley. 

This was soon after cenfirmed by the re- 
turn of his horse, ridden by the darkey, with 
the sadde stripped of its bags. 

The Planter Pirate had started for New 
Orleans, to dispose of his late capture, per- 
fectly unsuspicious that the owner was 80 
near, and at the same time taking measures 
for the recovery of the spoil. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE WHITE KERCHIEF. 

While thanking the ‘ Yazoo City” for 
having #0 opportunely disembarrassed us of 
the presence of Nat Bradley, we felt that he 
must be followed as speedily as possible. 

If the flat had been taken direct after 
leaving Devii's Island—and in all likelihood 
it had—it should reach New Orleans in four 
days at the farthest. 

ts crew would carry it as fast as possible, 
knowing the danger of delay. 

They could assist the current with a pair 
of sweeps, with which the craft was pro- 
vided. 

The ‘ Yazoo City” would be there before 
them; but how about the boat by which we 
ourselves should have to make the journey ’ 

There was no certainty when another 
steamboat might come along. It might be 
in an hour, but it might also be two or three 
days. 

h delay of the latter kind would be fatal 
to our scheme. 

Once alongside the flat-boat wharf on the 
New Orleans levee, it would not take much 
time to discharge the cargo and remove it to 
some safe place of storage; and as for the 
flat itself, it could be disposed of in a single 
night. 

We might reach New Orleans to find no 
trace either of boat or cotton; and as for 
the worthies composing the crew, it would 
be ten chances to one of our ever setting 
cyes on any one of them again. 

The cotton itself might be discovered, that 
was probable enough. It would not go 
aboard ship til! after undergoing the pro- 
cess of the cotton press. This would cause 
delay, and it could be found either in the 
shed attached to one of the great presses or 
in the strong-house of a broker. 

But when found—what then ’ 


As he uttered this exclamation we could | 








“NAT BRADLEY STEPPED FORWARD TO THE roncn.” 


It bore Bradley's plantation mark, along ; for foul play, I should never have been 


with his name. 


He would be upon the spot himself ready 


to swear toit; and Walter Woodley could 
not do the same, 

Indeed the young Tennesseean was not #0 
sure of being able to identify the flat; he 
had taken but little notice of it when being 
built and laden—leaving all that to Black 
and his assistant Stinger. 

Among boata of this kind there is as much 
similarity as between the bales of cotton, 

My identification of either craft or cargo 
would be still more doubtful. I could only 
make it good by finding the crew aboard of 
it, to all three of whom I could swear dis- 
tinctly. 

But to bring Bredley within the power of 
the law, something more would be required 
than the testimony I was yet able to give 
It would be necessary to connect him with 
the other three, either as their confederate 
or chief. 

This could be done by leaving him to deal 
with the cotton on its arrival in New Or- 
leans, taking care to scoure the others be- 
fore they bad parted from the flat, 

To do this, we must reach New Orleans as 
soon as they, or not many hours after. 

A single day behind that of their arrival, 
and we might be too late. 

Walter was surprised to find that his 
brother owed Nat Bradley two thousand 
dollars. 

I could see, however, that he scarce re- 
gretted it; it explained that sinister attach- 
ment which existed between the two, and 
which it had grieved him to think was a 
friendship. 

Now he knew it to be of a different na 
ture, and preferred the knowledge 

** Never mind about the debt, Walter,” 
said Henry, in answer to the inquiry as to 
how it had been contracted. “It is not 
honestly due, and if we succeed in bringing 
the scoundrel to justice, I suppose I shall be 
released from the liability.’ 


‘**Ah! and if our suspicions prove truce, I 
shall lose twice the amount, even if I re 
cover my cotton.” 

** How ?” 


a Why, my negroes four of the best 
hands we had. Poor fellows! | care not so 
much for the money; but to think that they 
have been made away with—murdered! It 
is fearful!” 

“It is indeed,” said the elder and less 
sentimental brother. ** But in any case you 
will not lore by that- I mean in money 
There are plenty of likely hands on Nat 
Bradley's plantation, though I've never 
known oak of either t orthem. Of course 

ou can recover the full value of what you 

ave lost; and if it all prove true, you will 
have to proceed againtt Mr. Bradley's heirs 
instead of himself. But come, there's not 
@ moment to be lost. In my opinion, the 
best way would be for you, brother, to ride 
down to Natchez as fast as a horse can 
carry you, and aee if you can get a boat 
there. There might de one of the Natchez 
and Orleans packets starting at once; 
besides, you have «till the chance of the 
up-river boata. If you get one before to- 
morrow night you willbe in good time. Once 
in New Orleans, go direct to our old friend 
Charley Sawyer, whois practising law among 
the Creoles. He's sharp enough for what we 
want. You'll find his office in St. Charlies 
street, near the hotel. I can stay and watch 
our owu landing, and follow by the first 
boat. Our friend here, I hope, will have no 
objection to go down along with me. With- 
out him we shéuld be helpless; you would 
lose your cotton, and I should have to pay a 
debt contracted with a swindler, which, but 





owing.” 
Henry Woodley seemed al! at once to have 


It was no humbie “ stern-whee!” that had 
thus condescended, but the noble ‘‘ Sul- 
tana," in whose luxriant saloons we steamed 
on towards the ‘ Crescent City.” 

Before arriving at our destination, we had 
the satisfaction to know that the Planter 
“ did not one us, 

parsing t Cou we also passed 
a little steamboat, and left her ing asth- 
matically behind us, upon 
boxes we could read the lettering “ — 


be 

till, more to the purpose, we saw. 

ing upon her hurricane deck the man who 
improvised 


@ gave him no chance for either one or 

© , 

He was standing alone, abaft the pilot- 
house, apparently rapt in contemplation. 

He may have been thinking of the future 
mrp —— of his i Or was 

welling u 6 y= -y the 
a which Fe had no doubt com- 
mit ? 

It might be that his thoughts were still 
more bitterly occupied with that fair being 
who stood by my side, and who now regard- 
ed him only with diagust. 

I cared not to speculate on the past. I felt 
confident that between Nat Bradley and Cor- 
a Woodley there had been no compro- 
mine. 

Whatever there had been, it was enough 
to know that it was now over. 


The big boat on, leaving the “ Yasoo 
City” dancing like a waif in her wake. 
hind the shed that sheltered her 


pilot, Nat disappeared from my sight. 

In lens than twenty hours after wo were 
passing Lafayette, and the grand dome of 
the St. Charles Hotel came under our eyes, 








changed his character, displaying an energy 
for which I had not given bim credit. 

Perhaps it might be accounted for by his 
hope of getting rid of an incubus hitherto 
harrassing bim. 

‘*Now, Walt!" he continued, “ get ready 
to ride, at top «peed, for Natchez. I'll order 

ou the best horse in my stable, You, Dick!" 

© cried, stepping out into the porch, and 
hailing one of the negroes, seen outside the 
enclosure, “put the saddle on the sorrel 
mare, and bring her round to the gate. Be 
quick about it |” 

In a few minutes, the sorrel stood by the 
gate, Miss Woodley wondering at the pro- 
parations. 

‘* Never mind, Corneel,” said ber brother, 
in answer to her request for an explanation. 

‘** Walter is called to New Orleans, on preas- 
ing business, and is going to take from 
Natchez. I shall have to go down myself. 
by the next snorter that comes along; and 
as our young friend here promises to accom- 
pany me, we can't leave you alone, so you 
must make the trip too. On the way down 
I may let you into our secret. Now, will 
that content you?" 

Mias Woodley made no reply. She smiled, 
and seemed satisfied. 

The bantering tone in which her brother 
spoke, told her there could not be much 
ainisa, 

J, too, felt content, at the prospect of ha- 
ving her for a fellow passenger, on board a 
Minsissippl steamboat, 

I could not help remembering that it was 
in a similar situation I had first surrendered | 
to her charma. 

al a al » > al 

And, after all, Walter went with ux, There 
was no need fur going that long gallop to 
Natchez. | 








Just as he was setting foot in the stirrup, 
the well-known “booming” of a steam 
boat was heard awal.ing the echoes of the 
woods, 

It came from the up-river direction 
cried his brother, ** ride | 


* Quick, Walt!” 


down to the landing, and stop her by a aig 
nal. A white handkerchief will do it. Have 
you got one ie 

** Here,” said the fair Corneel, gliding like 
asylph towards the gate, and handing him 
her bit of embroidered cambric, * I suppose 
this will do?” 

“Ah!” thought I, giving way to a roman 
tic fancy, ‘‘for the possession of such a 
trophy, the Spanish Armada might have 
come to an anchor.” 


rising high above the roofs of the Crescent 
‘ity, 

** We must not go there,” 
tye pointing to the cons oun object. 

“And why?" asked Walter. ‘It is the 
best hotel in New Orleans—ia it not?” 

Truc,” anawered the eller brother. 
** But just for that reason muat we shun it. 
We should not be twenty-four hours under 
ita roof before finding for a fellow -quest the 
man we have no wish to encounter,” 

“Ah! Lunderstand you,” answered the 
Tennonsecan, ‘ You think that he will go 
there.” 

“Sure of it. I know the St. Charles to 
be his regular stopping-place. I've seen him 
there in ita grand drinking saloon swagyer- 
ing, among the loudest of its bullies." 

‘In that case, we had better go clse- 
where,” 

** We must do so. We can stop somewhere 
in the French quarter, at the St. Louis, or 
even some more humble hostelry. It will 
never do for him to know that we are in 
New Orleans; and as for our young friend, 
here, he must keep entirely out of sight, 
until the time when hia testimony be re 
quired to seal the fate of these scoundrels, 
whose exposure will perhaps explain why so 
many flats have gone to the bottom of the 
Mississippi.” 

By this time the “ Sultana” had com 
menced sounding her pilot-bells, those mya 
terious signals by which the steersman com 
municates his wishes to the Vulean-like in 
dividual who stands by the engines below. 


Henry 


The effect waa soon apparent, by the boat 
rounding toin the stream and bringing up 
alongside the levee 


With our light luggage, we were soon in 
side a two horse coach, and trotting over the 
oyster shells towards the St. Louis Hotel 

CHAPTER XIX 


THE LOUISIANA LAWYER 


Once installed in our hotel, we proceeded 
upon the business that brought ua to New 
Orleans 


The lawyer was looked up, and the cir 
cumstances laid before him 

Charley Sawyer appeared far leas sur 
prised by the story than might have been 
expected 

Though «till but a young man, he had been 
long enough in the Crescent City to have be 
come acquainted with the inner secrets of 


| its social life; engaged in the practice at its 
Criminal Court, 


had met with those 


Walter posted like a thunderbolt, while strange types of crime for which New Orleans 
his brother and sister commenced packing | has been historically distinguished 


their portinanteaus. 


As to our plan of proceeding, hia advice 


I had uone to peck, and remained stand | corresponded with that we had already con 
ing in the porch, listening for the stopping | ceived. 


of the approaching steamer. 


‘Although everything seems straight for 


I could soon tell that the signal had been | bringing these scoundrels to justice,” said 


successful, 

The *‘ bark” of the boat, heard at short 
intervals, became changed to a hiss, a sure 
sign that the play of the engine was sus- | 
pended. 


he, ‘‘ we must proceed with caution. The 
law here is rather a rough inetitation as yet; 
and where men's liberty ls conce —to 
say nothing of their lives the testimony 
must be clear and positive. If they have 


Shortly after, the booming re-commenced, | actually killed the poor negroes, there must 


but the frequent ringing of the 


told that the boat was being brought into the | of them, an: 


landing } 

There were few captains on the river that | 
would not have lain to for a Woodley; and 
fewer still, could they have told that tha 
white signal was the ‘kerchicf of the fair 
Cornelia 

On our arrival at the landing, we found 
the boat, with staying plank, out and 
ready 


‘a purchaser 


pilot's bell, | be no loophole left them to escape—not one 


1, least of all, their chief. Brad 
ley must be permitted to sell the cotton, that 
will be needed to connect him with the 
theft, robbery, or whatever we may have to 
call it.’ 
‘But suppose he has no opportunity,” 
vuggested Walter Woodley. “There may 
uot be any one to purchase all at once,” 
‘No fear of that. I shall myself fnd him 
By good luck, I chance to be 
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bed T realty don't think I can,” 
ter; “but I should know Black 
 Teould see them aboard.” 
“True; but they would also see you, if 
went near enough to distinguish them. 
ancy I a that part of it,” I 
“Tf oan Ned 
"vbu eS oe be a a ac- 
ted with my though I shall never 
his, By secrificing my moustache, 
borrowing « pair of whiskers from one 
these croole costumicre—that and a change 
would do, would it not?" 
very ,” waid the astute lawyer. 
“You can put on a light scarlet cloak— they 
are worn bere. It will cenceal the mark Mr 
Black haa, for the time, put upon you, That, 
with « broad brimmed to hat, and a 
palr of cottenade trowsers, will tarn you into 
a creolecomplete. As for you, Heary Wood. 
ley, and your brother, your best plan will 
be for both of you to back to the hotel, stay 
within doors, and wait till I communicate 
with you. It will not do for either to be seen 
in the streets, at least, til) we get these birds 
nafe inside the oage." 

In obedience to the lawyer's instructions, 
the two brothers returned to the hotel, while 
I remained in his office to make the trans 
ormation 


as 


suspicion, ® razor was 
obtained, and I did the shaving myrelf. 

It was not r plearant to with 
m but I consoled myself 

1s his—one, that they would 

nm; the other, that before they 
fas see the man who had twice at 
tempted to assassinate me rtand in the 
felou's dook, 

The garments necessary for my disguire 
were readily got at one of the Levee 
‘clothing stores,” and the whiskers from a 
costume shop, with which New Orleans, 
noted for ita masked balls, is abundantly pro- 
vided 

In less than an bour I was ready to play 
the part of a detective 

With Mr, Bawyer acting as guide, we eal 
lied forth, and took our way towards the flat- 
boat wharf 

Those not acquainted with the New Or 
leans * Levee,” 
landing fall fir miles in length; that only 
a portion of it is provided with wharfs, 
etrany wooden platforma, supported by pil: 
and driven decp into the river bank 

Between, are spaces where the natural 
slope of the Levee is left unfurnished with 

uch structures, and where boats, both fate 
and steamers, at low water, can project their 
staging planks into the mud. 

‘Hat by certain “municipality” laws, the 
Levee is apportioned, so that each kind of 
craft, ships, steamboats, Mats, and rvfts, 
have aastretch of shore appropriated to it 
self 

There are the shipping wharves two sets 
of them—the steamboats, and last of all, 
that portion of the Levee set apart for the 
odd looking embareations, known as heels” 
and flat- boats 

Of these, there is usually a large * fleet” 
lying slong eLore, expecially at that time of 
the year when the up-colony produce is 
tloated down from a hundred head waters to 
great depot and entrepot of the Missi 
mppi valley 

It was just then the season; and on reach 
ing the flat- boat wharf, we fownd some hu 


the 


dreds of these antideluvian-like structures 
lying againet the wharf and fo clowly 
packed together, that a man might have 
stepped from the roof of one to tho other, 


throughout the whole conglomerat 
auntering a without appearing to 
be particularly interested in any of them, 


» ‘ 


Mr hawver and I ai weeded to make our 
TLCONT CO saaee 

Most of them had their stagh out, amd 
were celver ther carroes on al 
hogeheadas of eugar and tohacco, barrels of 
i k, and bags of liclian « 

houme appeared to have been already emp 
tied, amd to be waiting for aj rebinase who 
woukl break them up for frewood 

here were afew lying a little way off 
from the Levee, as if crowded out of p 


and waiting for a chance to come in 
One of these part eularly drew y atten 
on 1 fancied J had seen it before 
It was only a vague conjecture; but | 
} 


eraft on bean! of which I had «pent 
very unpl ant hours, and from which I 
Kad been so UnCE remoniously cjecu d 


No ove appeared above decks, ¢lse 11 light 
have more easily identified it 


Por some time my companion and T sant 
tered backwards and forwarnts, alone the 
Levee, keeping our eyes on this particular 
fiat 

Thad already communicated to } my 
sucpicions that it was the one we were in 
search of. We watched the hatch door of 


the caboose, but though standing open no 
One came out or went in, and no face could 
be seen 

It at length occurred to me, that if w« 


could get aboard, 1 might find a trace to | 


ealiefy me 

There was no plank communicating with 
the shore; bat there was one to the adja- 
cent boat, which was engaged in getting out 
ita cargo, and by using this, we could step to 
the roof of the craft unsuapected 

Sawyer led the way. A slight apology to 
the owner of the discharged fat was eufti- 
cient to frank us, and we passed on over its 
roof, and stepped acroas the chasm dividing 
the two. 

Thad just time to see that Stinger, with 
Bis scrubbing brush, had not altogether 
effaced that hideous stain, when a head 
popped up through the hatch, and « rough 
v demanded, ‘“‘what we were doing 
there ?” 

The demand was prefaced by an oath 

1 had scen enough to satisfy me, before 


perceiving that the speaker was Mr. Black , 
and without staying to hear the reply, which 
I left the lawyer to make, I ave my face, 


and returned, apparently unconcetned, to | 


the shore. 

I could hear Mr. Sawyer making some ex- 
cuse; that we were only exploring, out of 
idle curiosity; and then, overtaking me, we 


sauntered a fron 
“Prom your 


must be told that it ix a! 


id pot help thinking that it waa the same | 


{ 
| 


made clear, on returning 






‘= ==- 








to tee, scoompanied by o man 
liar cast of countenance not easily mis- 
taken, 


nize ve 

“You see that flat?” said Sawyer, a1. 
dressing him, at the same time casting his 
eyes in a different direction, across the river 
to “A " “7 mean the one next to 
that a the Cincinnati pork ela?” 

* Aye, aye!" re the 4 ive 
just glancing at the object ken of, and 
then also eoqeess interested in something, 
supposed to be on the ro sbore. 

** Very well,” muttered the lawyer, ** you 
will keep it under your eye. Take note of 
who comes ashore, or goes on board; and 
don't lose sight of it, either by day or night, 
till it begins to get out its cargo, which is 
cotton, As soon as you see the first bale 
rolled upon the bank, you come to my office 
as quick as your leg can carry you.” 

‘All right,” signified the man rather by 
a nod of the head than avy exproased apecch ; 
while Sawyer, by o sign, summoned me to 
follow him. 

Now,” said he, as we walked off to- 
gether, “the first chapter is complete, and 
we must proceed to the second, We've done, 
for the time, with the flat. Let us go in for 
higher game, to be found upon a steam- 
boat.” 

Saying this, Mr. Sawyer directed his steps 
towards the steamboat wharves, 

1 made no inquiry as to am pupae. 

It was plain to me, and I accompanied 
him without making a remark, 








| CHAPTER XX. 
| TUE SY GLAS&, 
Ten minutes’ brisk walking brought us 
alongside that portion of the Levee set 
for eteamboate—those huge embarcations of 
the Mirsissippi, many of which are not inap- 
propriately styled *' floating palaces,” 
opporite 
ers going 
and others 
| 


At least two score of them 
the landing; some coming in, o 
out; some taking cargo on 
discharging it on the wharf, 

It was a crowded and buay scene, but un- 
like, as among the flats, we anticipated no 
difficulty in identifying the particular boat 
with which weshad business 

We were in search of the “ Yazoo City 
A single «troll along the line, and we saw 
| she wae not there 
| Searce 


” 


her, we were pleased to 
It was 


‘ Xpectil 
discover she had not yet come in 
| just what we wanted 

Am! now,” sald Mr. Sawyer, “ we murt 
| wtay till abv in, and follow up the 

\ track of the expected passenger. When was 
it you paared her ’"' 
| ** Near Point Co ipo 
** Let me see,” enid the lawyer, taking out 
| his watoh, and calenlating the time that had 

| transpired sinee the arrival of the “ Sul 

| tana,” 

“The Yasoo boat should have been in; 
she cannot be long unless, indeed, she 
has stopped somewhere along the coast to 

| take in cargo. In that case we may have a 

| protracted vigil of it. It's not very plensant 

| standing in this hot sun; besides it looks 
rather queer your carrying your clonk about 
your shoulders. Unfortunately we can't do 
this business by deputy, as it wanta some one 
sour man by sight. For myself, 
1 never saw Mr. Nat Bradley, though I've 
heard sume strange «tories about him, al 
mort ae strange as that vou've told me 

Confound that cloak! Those follows appar 

to take notice of it. Stay, I have it. I 
I think I see a better place from which to 

make ohvervation This way 

* You see that restaurant?” 
pointing toa large extablehment 
towanls which we were tending 

1 answered in the affirmative 

“There is a saloon or 
with open windows 
uple of 
with you by the time they are mixed 
in will mot los 


aoce 


now, 


who know 


he added, 


of the kind, 


the second tloor, 
Go up there, and eall 
I will be 
Thi 


for a « herry cobblers, 


Viliain amd assa fnow escape 
punishinent From yonder window we can 
watch the steamboat; and the Planter Pi 


rate will soon be risoner,’ 


oury 
(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT, ) 


~ Mr. Charles Vowsey, alearned Enclish- 
cent theological work, saya ** if 
| the bodies of all mon were to be raised like 
‘) they were before 
corruption, there won! ] not only be no more 


. 
mon, in a fe 


st Ss, ald Prost od as 


that pe- | 


Sabecn 
In his keen, inquiring eye, 1 could reoog- | twenty cents extra forpostage. | 
the detecti , | be 
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numbers scent on 

In remitting, mame your letter, 
your Post 


arart Vhiladelphia New York, payable fo our 
raft on or New . 
order, U ell eeaasi be bed, cond U ; 
notes, Do not send money by the Express Compa- 
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SEWING MACHEINE I’remiem. For 20 eab- 


ecribere at G2.00 aplesomes tur Smet Mack ef 
we will send Wheeler & Wilson's No. 2 Machine, 
price $55. By remitting the difference of price in 


cash, any higher priced machine will be rent, Every 
eabscriber in a Premium lirt, inasmuch as he pays 
$2.50, will get a large Premium Steel Engraving. 

A 


HENKY PETERSON & CO. 
319 Walnut St, Philadelphia, 





Noricr.—Correspondents should always 
keep copies of any — they may 
send to ua, im order to avoid 
of loss; as we cannot be for the 
safe keeping or return of any manuscript. 
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The Death Shadow of The Poplars. 

We can supply back numbers of Tum Post 
to Jan. 4th, eoptaining the whole of this in- 
teresting story. 


———- > 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 
oR, TRYING THE WORLD. 


We began in Tur Post of April 4th, the 
above novelet by Miss Douglas. 

It is the story of a young girl's adventures 
in ‘‘trying the world,” and we think will be 
perused with a great deal of interest. 

It will probably run through from fifteen 
to twenty numbers of Tre Post. 

-—-<>> 


A NEW NOVELET, 


BY CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


We began June 13th a new novelet by 
Capt. Mayne Reid, called * Tok PLANTER 
Prate.” It will be accompanied with en- 
cravings. 

Will our friends and patrons through the 





| 


| 





} art whould miss 


country please call the attention of their 
acquaintances to this story?’ We will send 
Tre Post on triat for six months for one 
dollar, 
-> 
THE WEATED TERN. 

The Heated Term seems, as we write this 
in **a melting mood,” to have fairly com- 
meneed, 

We are glad we are not a political editor, 
in such times as these—and have no occa- 
sion ‘* to pitch into” anybody 

Good reports come to us from the farmers 
all around. The crops promise well. The 
hay harvest in Eastern Pennsylvania is an 
unusually fine one. A week or so now of 
good weather, and the main harvest will be 
secured , 

— 
EVE AND THE DEAD ABFL. 

We print in advance the following notice 
of Mr. Jackson's beautiful piece of statu- 
ary, (now on exhibition in Chestnut above 
Tenth.) It has been written by the editor 
of the Lady's Friend, for the next number 
of that periodical ;— 


Uh. JACKSON'S MARBLE GROUP, EVE 
ABEL 
This le a work of true genius, euch as no lover of 


It is Eve 


ripened woman, 


an OF portunity of «ccing 
net ov Eve of Paradise, bat th 
wagnificont!ly moulded, and Inetinet with the grand 
rich beauty of maternity—the Ideal mother of man- 
kind, and acro. « her lop lies Abel, dead. Den’! 
eutiful body tells that. In the droop 


every 


jibe ott ? 


ing head, the etill face, ite brows contracted with the 
pain of the fatal Blow, the arm falling limp and 
| perveles@, in ev y rounded perfect limb we eee that 
t sou! has flown. Wonderful power of th ulptor 
that makes ins peate marble express, the one fare 
Life, the other Death ! 
The Oret borenvod mother does pot clasp and kiss 
j her son— ber bert-b lowed, Abel. She holds him 


letamding reom on the earth for them, but | 
| they would form a closely packed mass thou- | 


aude of times lar 


| [3™" A new sect has sprang up in France, 
| compored of poople who have solemnly bound 


rer than the carth itself.” | 


| themselves not only to abstain from going | 


to chureh themselves, and from permitting 
any religious observance in their households, 
but not to let any priest officiate at their 
marriages, or at the naming, marrying, or 
burying of their children, or to enter their 
housebolds or hold communication with the 
mombers of their families on any pretext. 
In Paris they have taken as their motto, 
|** Act ae you Think.” 

C2” Two sick nurses were talking of their 
profession over their tea. “You under- 
stand,” said one to the other, * the doctor 
eaid it was brain fever, consequently he 


| ought to have been out of his cenrea, Well, 
| not a bat of it' Hk watched everythi I did, 
as well as aman could have done. And at last 


| it worried me so that I went off, saying to 
him, ** Sir, 1 am an honest woman ae all 
| suspicion, and I won't stay with sick people 
who keep froin being delirious in order to 
| watoh me.” 

62)" Boggs likes a warm bed. One morn- 
| ing an agent for a patent fire-extinguisher 
| tried to soll him a recipe. “Look here,” 
| eaid Boggs, “if you've got anything that'll 

save ine from getting out of bed in the cold 
| every morning, to build a fire for my wife to 
| get breakfast by, I'll buy it: but dom"t come 
round here trying to sell stuff to put'em out, 
it's too mach trouble to start them.” 

C¥~ Scribblerus was endeavoring to con! 
| sole a friend who had been seve: handled 
| by the reviewers. ** Tis useless,” said Scrib- 

blerus, “to inveigh against the criti 


can but write acconling to his lighta.” ** Bat | cannot be going very Wrong 


in this instamec,” replied his friend; ** to 


| judge from his bilious snarting he has only ® bore to the artist Inman. ‘No matter 


been writing acoording to his liver!” 
t@ The iatest novelt 


be used as parasol, a ora 





| 


who | Tight, we are sure that the mechanism inside 


is a fan that can you 
bonnet. 


i 





her arme and gazes qucstioningly, not so much at the 


foreaken «lay as at the myetery ; inscrutable and tir 
ribic then—aiter ages of familiarity inscrutable and 
terrible ati) Death i# in the world! Amazement 


and woe unutterable seize upon her. © The serpent's 


fangs are in ber eoul.” Ghe is thinklog 
Of that Gret disebedicnce, aad the fruit 
(4 the forbidden tree Whose mortal taste 


Brough death into the world 


This questioning, amaged look etrikes the beholder 
at once, a* the strong point that individaalizes the 
group af a work of art Mr. Jackson's Eve is a 
genulne creation, in the conception and creention of 
which he has taken eoumee! of his own rou! apart, 
and proved his right divine among the brotherhood 
of artiete. 

quanta — 


VEGETARIAN THEORIES. -— Vegetarian 


theories of long li 


the official returns of Mr. Hewlett, Officer | A™Ong the natural curiosities are “ Purga- 
of Health for Bombay, who states that while | try,” not a very inviting name, the Glen, 
the general mortality in the 816,362 jn. | the Spouting Rock, the Beaeh, and Redwood 

, | Library, a beautiful classical structure, 


habitants of Bombay amounts to 1.89 
cent., among the 61,004 non-flesh -eating 
castes be) 


to the higher grades of | ®ting in a society instituted by Bishop Berk- 


society the mortality amounts to 2. pe 
cent. The fact that abstinence from anh 


should increase the death rate by about one- | Dative of Newport, during his long resi- 
sixth per cent. presents as curious a problem dence in Washington. 


as the additioual fact, that the Burmese, | 


whose religion makes them reverence ali | the innumerable objects which constantly 
life, are remarkable for the number of mur. | interest the intelligent visitor, and which 
| contribute to make Newport so distinguished 
{among the Watering places of the country. 


ders they commit, 

¢” Rieut anp Wrono.—An ill-natared”! 
cynic said, that the charity of a beneficent”! 
neighbor was induced by a wish to be ex- 
tolled. ** Ay, sir,” replied the object of the 
charity,, “if we see the hand of a clock go 


ta © I'm not myself at all to-day,” said 


for that,” was the reply; ‘‘ whoever else 
may be, you are a gainer by the | 
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’ rOiirns GTURDAY BYNES Port. 








a 
now 
tween lakes Huron 
known as 
ny points 
many 
inaw, 
lies in N. Bay—A of the 


Indians, the Island of R yt. =o 
or Newport Island o ay. 
= important commercial centres a hun- 


dred years before the modern upstarts 
New York and were famous. New- 
port had a great with the West Indies 
* * _ 


9 and Mackinaw supplied all the 
frontier posts with Indian Pentitanae 
Both are and were the 
scenes of solemn treaties and bloody battles, 
and after all their former glories ay - 

the 





supported by summer visitors 
a Both islands are beautiful in land 
and watcr views, in climate and atmosphere 
—the eastern island excelling in water pros- 
pect.” Without followi the magazine 
article in its seven pages, I will add a few 
incidents of my own, because I love to dwell 
upon the cnatiections of my days of youth 
which were passed among the varied in- 
teresta which crowd around and upon the 
‘* Isle of Rhodes.” 


on 
of ita return recalls 
mories of other when annual 


this 
theri in by loved ones 
cee Sowa are beneth Af green turf 
of that meeting house Near by was 


the Seventh-Day Baptist Chureh, 
nearer lies the body of John Clarke, who 
after twelve years perseverance in London, 
succeeded in obtaining from Charles IT. the 
Ruope Isnanp CuHanTeR—remarkable as 
the only charter then known in the history 
of the world as securing universal Civil and 
Religious Liberty. Not far from this spot 
stand the Jews synagogue, once famous for 
its architectural beauty, when Newport had 
the largest Jewish population on this side 
of the Atlantic. I recall with profound re- 
spect the memory of Judah Turo, who lca- 
ving Newport when a young man, amassed 
a fortune in New Orleans, which was be- 
stowed while he lived upon the noblest of 
Christian charities, and when he closed his 
earthly career his le, , entrusted to Friend 
Gould, the beloved Quaker, now keeps in re- 
pair the synagogue where his fathers wor- 
shipped, and the cemetery where lie buried 
his brethren. In 1821 I stood beside the grave 
in that burial ground as the mourners de- 
posited the remains of the last of the Jewish 








AND | 


| 


| the ruin is a mystery, and it will ever re- 
main a mystery and an object of interest. 


| harbor, in which a thousand ships—or the 


)anchor; and its fortifications are ample. 


| a garrison of 3,000 men. 
|The views are varied and attractive—its 


| Mediterranean sea, and its Italian sunsets, 


life are not supported by | tke pleasure and the health of visitors. 


C3" Every bod 
| but it never Nee. 4 
;such guard against the encroachments of 
4 | the latter, there are some eccentric pcuple 


| who, under the claim of freedom, would 
think themselves entitled to break your 


' for a time, but for all day.” 


| Church, whose rich toned organ was the 


citizens of Newport. Within sight of that 
spot rises the tall spire of the Episcopal 


gift of Bishop Berkley, the profound scholar 
and eloquent preacher, whose poem, embued 
with the spirit of prophecy, contains the 
oft-quoted line 


‘Westward the march ef empire takes its 
way.” 

Within a few steps of this ancient edifice 
there formerly stood on the corner of Pel- 
ham street, a few doors only below our 
favorite Aquidneck House, a post taken from 
the English ship, then lying as unseaworthy 
in Newport harbor, in which Captain Cook 
cireumnavigated the globe, while a few 
steps further stands in mimic grandeur the 








ladder, but 
jump from the 


any risk, 
bottom. 

e informs us that be has remained under 
water five hours at atime. The great weight 
of lead fastened upon his fect and body is 


and sink to t 


necessary to counteract the bu of the 
air furnished him by the pump. ie on 
the boat the armor and weights form a load 
for a man. Under water they im- 
pose no realizable weight, and in no way im- 
pede motion. 

He has, while under water, often clam- 
bered up stanchions, jamped down hatch- 
ways, a distance of twelve and fifteen feet, 
with much greater ease and leas risk than 
he might have ‘ormed the same feats out 
of water. Taking with him his tools, he has 
frequently worked for hours at a time, 
patching up the bottoms of steamers, 
sawing boards, boring holes, driving nails, 
etc., with perfect ease and accuracy. When 
the water is clear he can shapes 
at a distance of two or three feet, and at a 
distance of six inches he can determine the 
different. kinds of timber. When the rivers 
are high and the wateris muddy, evorything 
is impenetrably black, rend it - 
terial whether his eyes are open or shut. 
But, with him, the character of the water 
is immaterial. He has been at the business 
so long, that by the mere sense of touch he 
can instantly determine what portion of the 
wreck he is exploring; can cork up cracks, 
or patch up holes; can determine the cha- 
racter of the sunken cargo; pass from hatch i. 
to hatch through the hold, and do every- 
thing else under water that an expert blind 
man might do on the land. He says that he 
breathes full and satisfactorily; that there 
is no stifling sensations, however long he re- 
mains under. He is of opinion that about 
three years of his life have been spent under 
water. 





Hermits in the Desert, 

But the gorgeousnecs of coloring, though 
it may interest us, was not, of course, what 
produced the deepest effect upon the minds 
of those old hermits. They enjoyed nature, 
not so much for her beauty, as for her per- 
fect peace. Day after day the rocks re- 
mained the same. Silently out of the East- 
ern desert, day by day, the rising sun threw 
aloft those arrows of light which the old 
Greeks had named “the rosy fingers of the 
dawn.” Silently he passed in ful! blaze al- 
most above their heads throughout the day ; 
and silently he dipped behind the western 
desert in a glory of crimson and orange, 
green and purple; and without an interval 
of twilight, in a moment all the land was 
dark. And the stars leaped out, not twink- 
ling as in our damper climate here, but 
hanging like balls of white fire in that black- 
blue southern night, through which one 
seems to look beyond the stars into the in- 
finite abyss, and toward the throne of God 
himself, Day after day, night after night 
that gorgeous pageant passed over the poor 
hennit's head without a sound; and though 
sun and moon and planet might change their 
places as the year rolled round, the earth 





** ruined castle,” or more literally, the “old 
stone ruin,” which is probably the most 
ancient edifice ever erected by the white 
man in America, 

The discovery of America by the North- 


men, 80 far back as the year 1002, was made | 


according to well authenticated accounts. 
Leif, a Norwegian, set sail from Greenland 
on a veyare of discovery—on his return 
Therwald pursued the discovery in the same 
ship. Though the accounts of these voyages 
nre somewhat vague, there is reason to be- 
lieve they effected a landing on the New 
England coast. After, however, the year 
1120 all traces of their discoveries are lost 
sight of, and at the period of Columbus, 
1492, these limited adventures of the hardy 
Norwegians had passed out of the minds of 
men, But there are other evidences than 
this of the ruin at Newport to confirm the 
behef in these early discoveries, and that 
the peeuliar structure at Newport was made 
some three hundred years or more before 
the final discovery. The writer has long 
felt a deep interest in these matters, and in 
IN24—forty-four years since—published in 
vour paper, the Saturday Erening Post, a 


| Every morning he saw the same peaks in the 


heaps around his feet. 


beneath his fett seemed not to change. 


distance, the same rocks, the same sand- 
He never heard the 
tinkle of a running stream. Tor weeks to- 
gether he did nut even hear the rushing of 
the wind. Now and then a storm might 
sweep up the pass, whirling the sand in ed- 
dies, and making the desert for a while lite- 
rally a howling wilderness; and when that 
was passed all was as it had been before. 
The very change of seasons must have been 
but little marked to him, save by the mo- 
tions, if he cared to watch them, of the stars 
above, for vegetation there was none to 
mark the difference between Summer and 
Winter. In Spring, of course, the solitary 
date-palm here and there threw out its 
spathe of young green leaves to add to the 
number of those which, gray or brown, hung 
drooping down the stem, withered but not 
decaying for many a year in that dry atmos- 
phere; or perhaps the acacia bushes looked 
somewhat gayer for a few weeks, and the 
Ribana broom, from which as well as from 
the palin leaves he plaited his baskets, threw 
out its yearly crop of twigs; but any n- 





long poem on the subject. But of course 


Newport is remarkable for ita capacions 
navies of the world-—may lie safely at 
Fort Adams, erected at a cost of some mil- 
lions of dollars, mounts 468 guns, requiring 


The ride to this 
fort is one of the attractions of Newport. 


with a beach rivalling the Bay of Naples, 
and a pure, balmy atmosphere, add to 


though commenced so long ago as 1748, origi- 
ley. In this building are preserved the large 
collection of portraits painted by Mr. King, 


But it would require a volume to set forth 


T. C. C. 





rails against punctilio, 
half the quarrels caused 
by excessive familiarity. Vithout some 


head. 
C2 Errraru on A Borr.—“* He was not 











ness there might be in the vegetation of 
Spring turned gray in a few weeks beneath 
that burning sun, and the rest of the year 
was one perpetual Summer of dust and glare 
and rest. Amid such scenes the mind had 
full time for thought. Nature and man 
alike left it in peace, while the labor re- 
quired for sustaining life (and the monk 
wished for nothing more than to sustain 
mere life) was very light. 





Uxpurtep Deap.—“ Have you ever read 
the ‘Ancient Mariner?” asked Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon one day of his congregation. “1 
dare say you have thought it one of the 
strangest imaginations eyer put together, 
especially that part where the old mariner 
represents the corpses of all the dead men 
rising up to m the ship—dead men 
pulling the ropes, dead men steering,dead 
men spreading the sails. I thought er | 

| 
| 
| 





strange idea that was. But do you know 

I have lived to see that true; I have seen it 
done? I have gone into churches and I 
have seen a dead man in the pul and a 
dead man as deacon, and a dead man holding } 
the plate, and dead men sitting to hear.” | 


(2 A Minnesota courtship and marriage 
was begun and consummated in twenty 
minutes. 

Junius says: ‘‘ When once a man is 
determined to believe, the very absurdity of 
the doctrine confirms him in his faith.” i 

Prentice wants some one to invent an 
‘“ extractor” that will take the “ stump” out 
of Congressiona! speeches. 

(3 How to make your mark—Take 4 
Sica. 

, take a 

Say: AS odttes’ cot West bias been elected 
town constable, and now is able to arrest the 
attention of his readers. 
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The Parisian Flower Girl. 





1 was a medical stadent in Paris at the 
i and startling adventure 


wh I am about to reeord. 


y ; and then, somehow, 
could not help ad as I fixed my eyes 
upon hers, ‘‘and so, 4 think, is their fait 
owner.” 

‘Monsieur Will buy and assist me ’” she 


“Do os really need assistance, Made- 
m. e ” 

“ Why else should I be here at this hour 
of the night, Monsieur ¥” 

“And why here at all?” quickly returned 
I. ‘* This street is little frequented, and is 
about the last in the world I would have se- 
lected for di of a luxury most suited 
to wealth ap " 

She sighed, and reached out her hand for 
the bouquet, which I still retained. 

** What is your price ?” said I. 

** Five francs.” 





ber it is winter, 
and flowers are po ew 

“To aid you I purchase,” returned I, 
handing her the requisite coin; ‘‘ for though 
I love flowers, I would otherwise hardly in- 
dulge in the luxury to-night at such an ex- 
pense,” e 

She thanked me, and seemed about to 
pass on, but hesitated, looked up to me, 
and said— 

**Good Monsieur, direct me to the house of 
a good physician, who will turn out to-night 
and see a patient at a smal! recompense.” 

** Any friend of yours ill?” 

‘*My mother,” with a deep sigh and a 
downcast look. 

* Where does she reside ?” 

**Only a short distance from here.” 

‘* What is the matter with her?” 

** She has a very high fever for one thing.” 

** When was she taken ?” 

‘*She came down last night, and has not 
left her bed since,” 

‘* Why did you not send for a physician at 
once ?”’ 

** We hoped she would be better soon, and 


as it is so expensive for poor people to em- 


ploy a physician.” 

“I am myself a medical student, with 
considerable experience among the sick of 
the hospitals, and if you are disposed to 
trust the case to me, I am at your service 
without charge,” I rejoined, already feeling 
deeply interested in the fair girl. 

**Oh, how shall I thank Monsieur?” she 
exclaimed, with clasped hands, and an up- 
ward grateful look. ‘Pray, follow me, 
Monsieur le Docteur.” 

She turned at once, and moved off at a 
rapid pace down the street, toward the river 
Seine, in the direction I was walking when 
we met, 


In less than five minutes we had entered a | 


wretched quarter, among narrow streeta, 
old, tottering buildings, and squalid looking 
inhabitants, some of whom seemed to glare 
at us as we passed along. 

‘Is it much further?” inquired I, begin- 
ning to feel uneasy. 

‘Only a step, Monasicur; it is just here.” 

Almost immediately she turned into a 
covered passage, which led in among habi- 
tations which I never should have visited in 
the broad glare of day. A distant lamp 
served to make the gloom visible, till she 


suddenly opened a dvor into total darkness. 
“Your hand, Monsieut le Doeteur,” she | 


said, at the same time taking it and leading 
me forward. 

I was quite tempted to draw back and re- 
fuse to go any further, though I mechani- 
cally followed her. 

We now went through a long, narrow pas- 


out) 
add 
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“| understand it all, gentlemen, and you 
will find me a liberal person to deal with. 
There is one thing I value very highly, be- 
cause it is the only one I have, and I cannot 
replace it—that is my life. Everything else 
of mine is at your service, even beyond what 
I have with me.” 

They were undoubtedly surprised to hear 
me speak in that cool, off band manner; but 
they marched forward and surrounded me 
| before either said a word. 
| “How much have you got with you, 

then ?” = poe ong, in a civil way, but in 
a low, gruff tone. 

I immediately mentioned the different ar- 
| ticles of value, and the exact amount of 
| money; “all of which I shall be to 
| present you with, if one of you 
to escort me to the street above,” I 





** You said you had more, Monsieur." 

“Yea, ee, I have ten thousand 
frances in Bank of France, and I will wil- 
wp wd a oom for half that amount.” 

bt s don't answer our purpose 
well,” said a second voice. ‘ond 

“Then I pledge my honor that I will to- 
| morrow draw out five thousand francs, and 

pay the amount over to any person who ma 
| approach me with this bouquet in his hand,” 
| said I, holding out the flowers I had pur- 
| chased from the fair deooy. 

**And have him arrested the next minute, 
| Isup = 
| **No; on my honor, he shall depart un- 
harmed and unquestioned, and no other hu- 
man being shall be informed of the trans- 
action for a week, a month, or a year.” 

** Let us handle what you have here,” said 
the first er, 

I immediately drew out my pin, drew off 
my ring, drew out my watch, produced m 
potat Sem and purse, and placed them all 
| n his extended hand. 

“You make us a present of these, now ?" 
he said. 

‘Yes, on condition that one of you will 
forthwith cfnduct me éo the strect above,” 
I replied, . 

** Monsieur is a very liberal gentleman, in- 
deed,” was the respouse. 

They then drew off together, scrutinizing 
the articles by the light of a smoky lamp, 
and coemel together in low tones. I felt 
that they were holding a conversation that 
| involved my life, and to speak the truth it 
seemed as if every nerve in me quivered ; 
and it was with difficulty that I could stand. 

At length, the principal spokesman turned 
to me and said, in a cool, methodical man- 
ner, ‘* Monsieur has acted more like a gen- 


| 


| 
j 
| 


} 


dealings with, and if we could, consistent 

with our business, oblige him, we should be 
happy to do so; but, unfortunately, We are 

governed by a rule, which is a law to ue, 
| that dead men tel no tales, and we think it 
| will not do to make an exception in this 
| case. We will, however, in consideration of 
| Monsicur’s gentlemanly behavior, be as mild 

and lenient as possible in doing our duty, 
and grant Mousieur five minutes for saying 
| his prayers.” 
| You have then resolved to murder me ?” 
gasped I 

‘** Monsieur uses a very hard term, but we 
will let that pass. You have five minutes 
yet to live by this watch.” 

The vil then held my watch to the 
light, and I felt indeed that my days were 
numbered, and secretly began to pray for 
the salvation of my soul, believing that I 
could not save my body. 

A deathlike silence reigned in that gloomy 
apartment for some time, and then one of 
| the ruffians bent down and lifted a trap- 
door, and from the dark pit below issued a 
noisome smell, as it might be of putrid 
bones. I beheld my intended grave, and 
shuddered and shook like an aspen. 

But why stand there and die like a dog, 
without a single attempt to escape? At the 
worst it could be but death, and there was 
a bare possibility that I might get away. I 
fixed my eyes on the door which opened on 
the stairway, and with a single bound 
| reached it, but found it fast locked. Then, 
as the hands of the murderers seized me 
with murderous intent, and I uttered a wild 
| shriek, the door was burst in with a loud 
crash, and in a moment the room, was filled 
with gens d’armes. I saw that I was saved, 
and fainted and fell. 

The four masks, the fair decoy, and two 
or three others concerned in that murderous 





| 
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1 be kind | 


tleman than any other person we ever had | 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Wasnrxoton,—The case of John H. Sur- 
ratt came u 
Court at ngton, and was postponed 
being renewed. 

A resolution has passed the Hapese di- 
recting the Committee of Ways and Moans 
| to report a bill taxing the interest of United 
| States Bonds ten percent. Of the Republi- 

cans who voted, a majority of seven voted 





for trial in the Criminal 
until the 2ist of September, Surratt's bail 


| for the bill—and of the Democrats all but 


two. *The effect of the bill would be to re- 
duce the interest from six per cent. to five 
| and four-tentha. 


of July tees the pine t will on the Fourth 
© @ general amnesty proclama- 
tion to all the rebels excepted in hie last 
proclamation, except such as are under in- 
dictment before the courts, 

Tae Mitirrary Derartuents, —General 
Grant has relie General McDowell from 
command of the Fourth Military District, 
and , ey General Gillem in his vs 
The district includes the states of Missis- 
= ty Arkansas. 

. Meade has issued a proclamation de- 
claring military rule at an end in che 
and the Governor elect, Reed, has assum 
his office. Gen. Meade's order directs the 
military authorities to abstain from any in- 
terference whatever with the civil law. 

Gen. Canby has removed the Governors 
sm Ry oer aye Governors of North and 

outh Carolina, the newly clected 
officers in their = d 

Gen, Buchanan, acting under orders from 
Gen. Grant, has removed Governor Baker 
and Lieutenant Governor Voorhees, of Loui- 
siana, appointing Warmouth and Dunn in 
| their places, 
| The military department of Alaska has 
been finally organized, with General Jeff. C. 
Davis as commander. 

Mrssissirr1.—Forty-seven, out. of rr 
one counties in Mississippi, return 13, 
majority against the C. tution. 

-NNSYLVANIA,—The Supreme Court has 
decided the Registry Law passed by tho last 
Legislature unconstitutional. . 

NFAT Britatn.—The debate on the 
Irish Church was continued in the House of 
Lords on June 20th. At3 A, M., a division 
took place, and the bill was rejected by a 
vote of 97 to 192. The report was received 
with cheers by the Tories. 

Charles Feancis Adams sailed for New 
York on the steamer China on the 27th. 





been made for an appropriate celebration of 

| the coming anniversary of American Inide- 

| pendence at Weisbaden, A cnll has been is- 
sued, directed to all the United States repre- 
sentatives in Europe, and such other Ameri- 
cans as choose to attend, to mect at that cele- 
brated watering-place on the 4th of July. 
The programme includes toasts, speechur, 
music, &e, 


News Items. 


A SINGULAR Freak.—Tho Milwaukee 
Wisconsin says that on the passage of a 
steamer from Chicago a few nights since, an 
insane woman slipped unobserved away from 
her guardians, and after a fruitless search 
one of the sailors discovered through the 
darkness a object on the walking 
beam of the . te were ’ 
when it was found that the object was the 
insane woman. She sat on the walking 
beam as a lady would sit on a side saddle, 
and appeared to take extreme delight in 
being borne up and down with it. As the 
passengers flocked around she became more 
excited and behaved more recklessly, and it 
was feared that she would fall among the 
machinery and be crushed to death, A 
heavy sea was running and it was not safe 
to stop the engines, but they were made 
slower, at which the poor woman appeared 
indignant, threatening to jump off if it did 
not go faster. How to get her off was a 
question. The passengers were requested 
to move away, which they did, and then 
several of the crew, after a number of at- 
tempts, succeeded in grasping the woman as 
the walking beam came down and rescued 
her, much to her regret. How she got upon 
the dangerous perch was a yy are 

It is said the * jar” caused by the frequent 
passage to and fro of the heavy engines and 
trains on the underground railroads in Lon- 
|} don is gradually but surely loosening and 








sage, in total darkness, and after one or two, den, were all secured that night, and I sub- | aking unsound the foundations of the su- 


short turns, began to descend a pair of 
creaking, rotten stairs. 

‘Is it possible you live in a place like 
this ’” said I, secretly wishing myself safely 
out of it. 

‘‘In Paris beggars cannot be choosers,” 
replied the girl. 


sequently had the pleasure of giving my 
evidence against them, and seeing them all 
condemned to the galleys for life. 
| The place had for some time been sus- 
pected, and the decoy marked. On that 





girl and myself, and, after ascertaining 


night a detective had secretly followed the 


perstructures in the vicinity, and further, 
| that great fears are beginning to be enter- 
; tained for their safety. 

| Two gentlemen of Auburn, N. Y., recently 
| eloped, each with the other's wife, on the 
same train and the same dark night. A re- 
cognition ensued in the waiting-room at 


* But even in Paris it is not necessary for) whither she had conducted me, had hastened | Syracuse, an exchange was effected, and 


the living to take up their abode in sepul- 
chres!” I rejoined, with some asperity, 
being vexed with myself for suffering my 


good nature to lead me into a den from | 


which I might never come out alive. 

To this my fair guide deigned no reply. 
On reaching the foot of the stairs she 
pushed open a door, 4 small, dimly lighted 
room, and | followed her into it with some 
secret mievivings. There was a bed in one 
corner of the room, and on it appeared to be 

, a human form, lying very still. 

“| have brought a doctor, mother,” said 
the girl, as she ‘closed the door behind me. 
As there was no reply to this, she turned to 
me, snying, ** Will Monsieur le Docteur please 
to be a ated a minute’ I think mother is 
asleep.” 

“I ber Mademoiselle to bear in mind that 
I can only spare a few moments with this 
case to-night, as I have another cail I wish 
to make immediately,” I returned, feeling 
very anxious to depart from that sulter 
ranean quarter as quick as possible. 

‘* Monsieur shall not be detained long by 
me,” rejoined the girl, passing out of the 
room by another door. 

I did not sit down, but walked over to the 


bed where the patient was lying very still—| 


so still, indeed, that I could not detect any 
breathing. A woman's cap was on the bed, 


and the end of a sheet concealed the face. | 


1 ventured to turn this down, and beheld the 
eyeless sockets and grinning teeth of a hu- 
man skull ! 


I started back in horror, and at the same | 
moment the door by which the girl left was | 


thrown open, and in marched, one after an- 
other, four quite tall human figures, in black 
gowns and masks. 
that I was to be robbed, and probably mur 
dered. I wore a heavy diamond pin and 
ring, carried in money about my person 
some five hundred francs, but not a singic 
weapon of any kind ; resistance being, there- 
fore, out of the question, I felt that my only 
chance—if, indeed, there were a chance— 
was to conciliate the ruflians, and buy my- 
self off. With a presence of mind for which 
I still take to myself considerable credit, ! 
said at once: 


1 knew at once, then, | 


to bring a body of gens d’armes to the place. 
The delay of the ruffians in their murderous 
designs had been just sufficient to save me. 
I scarcely need add that I never again volun- 
| teered to accompany a distressed damsel on 
a secret adventure while I remained in Paris. 








Anecdote of Everett. 

Mrs. L. Maria Child tella the following 
anecdote of Edward Everett, in the Anti- 
Slavery Standard ;— 
| ‘*When Mr. Everett was preparing a lec- 

ture, or address, he is said to have been in 
| the habit of arranging everything very care- 
fully beforehand. 
speech at Lexington, in commemoration of 
the battle on the 19th of April, 1775, he in 
| quired whether any who had fought on that 
occasion were still living. Being informed 
that one old man survived, be called upon 
him, and after some conversation concerning 
the eveuts of the Revolution, he said: ‘In 
my address, I shall make an allusion to thore 
who fought at the battle of Lexington. I 
want you to sit in front of me, and when I 
begin to allude to those heroes, | want you 
to stand up.’ 
| * The old soldier obeyed his instructions; 
but as soon as he rose from his seat, Mr. 
Everett extended his arm, as the statue now 
} does, and exclaimed, ‘Sit down, venerable 
sir' Sit down! It is for us to stand in 
your presence.’ 

** The aged man obeyed the direction, but 
in the simplicity of his heart he was quite 
bewildered by such contradictory orders. 
| He had no idea how effects were produced 


| 


| in oratory, and be afterward said toa friend, 
‘I don't know what Mr. Everctt meant. 


” 


| I got up, he told me to sit down. 


t#™ Lord Brougham’s longevity is now 
| attributed to his having been preserved in 
Cannes. 


(#~ A Western paper declares that there | 


are 80 many boys in Indiana named for Mr. 

| Colfax, that all the gravestone cutters keep 
ou hand stones cut, * Sacred to the memory 
of Schuyler Colfax ——,” the name to be in- 
serted after the funeral. 





When about to deliver a) 


First, he told me to get up, and then when | 


there is no more division in those house- 
holds. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howe, of Vermont, one 90 
and the other 89 years old, have lived to- 
| gether the remarkable period of 71 years, Of 
their eight living children, the oldest is 70, 
and the youngest 42, and they have 42 grand- 
children and 45 yvreat-grandchildren. What 
| a family gathering they might have! 

A paper hanger of Reubaiz, France, fell 
a victim to his impradence some short time 
back by going to his beakfast without first 
washing his hands after handling some green 
papering. The inquest proved that death 
waa caused by the introduction into the sys 
| tem of salts of copper, now #0 much used 

in the manufacture of green coloring fur 
| paper. 

Of 200 Massachustt'« maidens, * anxious 
and aimless,” who went to Washington Ter 
ritory two years ayo, al! but three have be 
come mated. 

The new especies of potato bug, known ns 
|the “ten-line-«pearman,” which crested 
such havoc in [astern Illinois last year, is 
making its appearance in very large num 
bers in some section of Western Indiana 
About Laporte some farmers are ploughing 
under their vines. In other parta, slacked 
lime sprinkled over the vines has been found 
to act successfully. 

Cheyenne has had an Enoch Arden case 
slightly varied. Mr. Owen supposed her 
husband was dead ani married Mr. Hooker. 
| When Mr. Owen wiexpectedly appeare:, 

both Mr. and Mre. Hooker took poison, and 
when Mr. Owen saw the consequences of his 
inconsiderate return, be took poison also, 
| and all three are dead 

Wheat in southwedern Indiana is coming 
under the sickle in lamer quantity and better 
quality than ever before. 

A couple in Chicago, aged respectively 21 
and 20 years, have been divorced, after a 
married life of five ammera 

The cea serpent isa demzen of Lake Mem 
phremagog. Four geutlemen saw it, two 
others have written sLout it to the Newport 
Press, and the editor is going out to catch 
it. He ought to be « alled Gug; then there 
would be Gog and (Memphre) Magog 





A Gexenat AMNESTY.—It is no longer 


GERMANY, —Extensive arrangements have | 


— a a ll eae ee ee le ee -_—_—_— —- «+ 


Taxixe rr CooLLy.—An English gentle- 
man, residing in Lu , Italy, has a study 
walled and floored with sine, it being in fact 
a large tank filled breast high with water. A 
fow articles of furniture, as a w table, 
0 qhait ot owe, ond 0 well ctesed -oanc, 
raised high dry u cast iron supports 
and kept fast to their meceingn by mame of 
sorewn, complete the «imple te. 
In this retreat—his aguas he calls it--he 
poems the hot hours of the day, receiving 

is frionds and writing his le with the 
variety of a dip beneath the sur- 
face. His habits are those of a stadent, 
and it is said to be delightful to see him 
striking out every now then with hands 
and feet in the direction of his dictionary 
or other books of reference, spread open for 
use seen a sloping bank or ledge above water 
mar 


«spam wean fend, ite © “Se 
yl et, at . 
land, w h is scarlet on one side and gray 
on the other, that the scarlet dassles the 
eye, and is hence the most dificult to hit, 


from loaving a red streak behind it, which un- 
settles the aim. The pray side was atruck 
e 


ne -four times, an red forty- 
two es. It is a curious f ‘A rR 
those with eyes hit fairer thore 


with eyes of other colors, 

Some of the retail prices in the Richmond 
(Va.) markets; Green peas, ten centa per 
peck; fresh cabbage, five cents head; sum- 
mer squashes, one cent each; cucumbers, 
two conta; lettuce, two centa per nd; 
new beets and onions, five cents per bunch ; 
spring chickens, thirty cents; last fall's 

ickens, twonty-five cents. 

iss Laura Schaffcr, daughter of Mr. 
ristian Schaffer, an old citizen of Alexan- 
dria, Va., while going down stairs on Satur- 
day ev with a oval oil lamp in her hand, 
caught ber heel in the step was precipi- 
tated to the bottom. The lamp was broken, 
and, the oil taking fire, soon wrapped her in 
flames, and she sustained injuries from which 
she died in a few hours. Soon after Charles 
Tenneson, a young man to whom she was 
betrothed, rendered frantic by the shock, 
ae himself ‘ . hn right temple, . 
‘oven, — ependence “~~ ub* 
lishes a lotter from a merchant of ta, 
— 4 very curious narration, namely, 
that the Italian brig San Gennaro having 
lately been becalmed in its course from 
Naples to Odessa in the waters of the Greek 
Archipelago, tho crew engaged in fishing. 
Tho Sod enh. who was expert in the art, 
hal already succcedod in spearing several fine 
tuunies, when he struck his h nm into 
the body of an enormous sword-fish, which, 
after a time, was hauled on deck with much 
labor, The ivory sword was four feet long, 
and the total length from ita point to the 
end of the tail not less than fifteen feet. 
But great was the astonishment of the crew 
when the carpenter, in cutting open the 
body, discovered in the stomach a moderate- 
sized box, stamped with a cross and star, 
the emblems of Turkey, and bearing these 
words in French ‘ Poste locale.” It was a 
Constantinople letter-box, containing nearly 
thirty letters, which the captain took charge 
of with the view to a punctual delivery, 

An experiment, made last year in Ger- 
many in planting potatoes, showed that 
where the ‘‘eyes” had first been removed, 
the yield was four times as gréat as where 
they were left in their place. It was found 
that where an old eye had boen rubbed off, 
three or four new ones made their appear- 
ance. 








The Demecratic Convention. 








| 
| 
| 





| from the hife-carrying stem 
| for example, hangs upon its stalk, it is in 


The National Democratic Convention met 
in New York on Saturday, and the members 
were called to order by August Belmont, 
Chairman of the National Executive Com- 


mitiee. Henry 8. Palmer, of Wisconsin, 
was unanimously chosen temporary Presi- 
dent. General McCook, of Ohio, proposed 


that the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives be adopted for the government of the 
Convention, On the question being asked 
whether this would abrogate the twoghirds 
rule, the Chairman said it would not. Fi 

nally, the motion was so amended as to ac- 
cept the rules of the National Democratic 
Convention of 1864, and then adopted. 
After a discuasion as to the right of the Ter- 
ritories to participate in the action of the 
Convention, which was not conceded, the 
Committee on Permanent Organization, Cre- 
dentials and Resolutions were appointed. 
The Declaration of Independence was read, 
and the Convention adjourned until Monday 
morning. 


Fruit and Oysters. 

Fruit should be eaten alive, like oysters. 
There is an edge to the taste of a fresh- 
opened oyster, which comes, 1 suppose, 
from the surprise he feels at being at only 
scooped out of his shell. In a few minutes 
this gives place to a feeling of alarm; and 
then, in an hour or too, to one of despair. 
When he is laid out with his brethren in a 
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R en neat & Rane 
orace Greeley If I were to 
a year of pleasump in the Old World, I think 
Prmareg os 4 month of it to London, an 
other to residue of the British Isles, « 
third to Frames, = fourth to Germany, » 
month to Rome, another to the realm of 
the sub- Alpine and the 
~ ¥ the year to “ 
, t geographical Switzerland in- 
Savoy and the Tyre I would cress 
ocean in June, at Havre or Ant- 
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> old, and is 
very very seered bread. 
p= Dy her mother had been 

noe the ceeez of 2 tea Eas H 
and the Wolf,” she sat in for a 
few momenta, and then “ ma, 
did wolf eat Little Red Ridin’ Hood up wit’. 


Asthma. — Moet casce 
<fUD adie aemnmmer Memeaeres oe 
ph yr ye 





Immediate relief and consequent eure for the al!- 
mente and diseases prescribed, te what the Retier 
guarantecs, to perform. Ite motto ts plain and sye- 
tematic: Jt wil surely eure/ There te no ether 
remedy, vo other Laxman, no kind of Parw-xu.- 
Len, that will check pala so suddenly and so satis 
factorily as Rapwar's Reapy Neurer. It has been 
thoroughly tested in the workshop and in the feld, 
in the counting-room anc at the forge, among civi- 
liane and sold'ers, in the and tn the borpital, 
throughout all the climes of the earth, and 
one general verdict has come home; “ The moment 
Radway's Ready Retief te appiied externally, or 
taken inwardly according to directions, vain, from 
whatever cauec, crases to exist!" Use no other 
kind for Srnama, or Bunwa, or Boatpa, or Ours, 
Champs, Bavmwes, or Srname, It ts excellent for 
Curacatna, Mosgurto Brees, also Stines oF Por. 
sonous Inexcts. It ls unparalleled for Sux BrHoK me, 
Aroriexy, Ruscmatim, Toormacus, Tre Doiov- 
nevx, INFLAMMATION OF Tun Sromacn, Rowan, 
Kivunye, &c. Good for almost everything. No 
family should be without It. Follow directions and 
arpeedy cure will be effected. Sold by Druggiste. 
Price 50 cente per bottle. mard-cowt! 
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The Bewen Micrescepe, 
Magnifying 500 times, matied for 00 Cawrs, Tunes 











for $1.00. Address ¥. P. BOWEN, 
jeeT-t Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
“Rt Werks like a Charm.” 
Renne's Paln-Killing Magic Oil cures het 
Henuc's Paln-Allliog Magle Olt cares 
Renne’s Pain Killing! eaves Unolere Harbus! 
Renne’s Pain Kill agile Kheumation 


uUtue Reva . 


Mare. 
Forsate in Philadelphia by Johnson, Haliowny & 
Cowden, 608 Arch atreet. tm) 3)-8in 





Meth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 
The only RELIABLE REMEDY for those snowy 


DISCOLOR ATIONS On the face le “ Perry's Moth and 
Freckle Lotion.” Vrepared only by Da. BL C. 
Peuny, Dermatologist, 49 Bond street, New York. 
t@™ Sold everywhere. epll-4m 
Oxs Ocwcn oF Gorn will be given for every oance 
of adulteration found in “DB. T. Babbitt'’s Lion Cot 
fee.” This Coffee is roasted, ground and scaled 
“hermetically,” under letters patent from the Unl 
ted States Government. All the “ Aroma” |e raved, 
and the Coffee preecnta a rich, glosey appearance 
Every family shou'd use it, as it le Biteen to twenty 
per cent, stronger then other pare “Coffee.” One 
can in every twenty contalos a One Dollar Greenback 
For sale everywhere. Henry C. Kellogg, Agent at 
Philadelphia, feb@d-ty 


Inteonitr.-U neeasing care in the preparation of 
Heeets Sarva, by Kedding & Co., Boston, has erased 
it to retain ite supremacy over the hundreds of 
trashy imitations to which ite success bas given ris 
For flesh, wounds, scalds, burne o¢ brulees, it hae ne 
Sold by all draggiate. 


equal an a cure By mail, &% 


cents. 


Hottowat'’s Oowrment anp Pits are the only re 


dish, the whole brood is hopeless and and. | liable medicines for the cure of all Dilious symp 
They may still taxte of life, but it is of life | tome, derangement of stomach and bowels, old 


disappointed. 
has no time to grow feverish or melancholy. 
He is caught in a state of serene uncon 
sciousness of sorrow. He has a sound mind | 
in a sound body, and is therefore wholesome | 
and nice, Allow him to reflect before his 
dissolution, and the brightness of hia spin | 
But the quick operation of de 
's & #paam | 


ix prone 
taching him from hia «hel! sen 
through hia being, which etartles all the 
latent excellence he may poss inte sudden 
and upique perfection, If at thin | 
crisis of his healthful powers he conveys all 
the gratification which an oyster is capable 
of giving to the superior animal man 
So analogously, I believe, is it in eating 
fruit. It must be eaten alive, before the re 
action begins to set in from its severance 


While a plum, 


enten 


|} some kind of magnetic correspondence with | 


all the powers of nature 
of the earth and sky; it has sunshine in its 


™ } 
veins and dew in its cells. Cut it off, and 


| in time it dies, corrupt, unwholesome; and 


| eve ry moment in its progress from lie to 


| senee which makes fruit delicious 


| ekinned fruit. 


death is marked by a decadence of that ex 
There 
fore, supposing that you pluck it ripe, the 
sooner a plum is eaten the better for you 
This, of course, applies most to tender, thin 
A firm apple dies slowly. A 
nut holds out long against the debasing in 
fluence of separation from its source of life. 
tut plums, figs, peaches, apricots and straw- 


| berries begin to suffer directly they are 


gathered. This is the case oven with pine- 
apples, which are susceptible of bruises, but 
they contain such an apparent surplusage 
of flavor, that the first stages of their decay 
are not perceived except by a cunning palate. 


(#~ Though men boast of holding the 
reius, the women generally tell them which 


| way they must drive 


it shares the life | Fervewex Watcace, 
| both of thie eity, 


medy for evide, coughs and consumption 


But the fresh-opened oyster | «Bree, ulcers and cancers. 


Aven's Crenny Protomat—the world’s great 5 
jyliat 





MARRIAGES. 


G2 Marriove notions murtalwaye be accompanied 


| by a rerponsible nam 
! 


On the th of May, by the Rev. Andw, Manelis 
Mr. Aterer 1), Miewen, of thie elty,to Miew We 
neces M. Gnorr, of Camden City, N. J 

Up the 24th of Jum, by the tev. M. VD, Kurtz, MW 
Fowano Awwesnau to Mies Exma J. Pam wns 
both of thie elty 

On the Mb of Jane, by the Kev. A. Atwood 


Mr. Gieonmern W. Auots to Mies Eumwa Me Agro: « 


both of th.» elt 


the Rev W. J. Pare 


On the Mth of Jane, 


| Mr. dows W. amt to Mies Mantua E., daught + 
tev. M. LL. Biety, both of thie oft 


On the 16th of June, by the fier W. J. Mane 
j., to Mies Jomanna Haus 


Hy the Hey, Wm. B. Wood, Axnnew J. Stier to 


Mine Aves BE. Pratumecien, both of thie city 





years. 


DEATHS. 


6 Notices of Deaths must always be accompa 


| nied by e rexponsible aame 


On the 90th of Jane, in G-rmantown, Cuagies W 


Curnouwas, acod years 

On the 2b of June, Eva M. Stocnaunern, in! 
itu year 

On the i of Jane, Maneapet, relict of Biia 
Curtis, inher 4th year : 

(rn the wth of dune, Written Sonmrmetos, ip his 
Suh year 

Oa the Sth of Jane, AME, wife of Josiah Clark 
fp her 57 ' 


ea 
On the with of Jane, Pewstorr, wife of William 
. aged 47 years. 
On the ith of dune, Joun Hasiutos, eon of Johan 
and Anole E. Frailey, in his 20th yeas 
On the @th of June, Mant Unauam, to ber Tih 


year 


Un the 4th of Jone, Mis. Jane A. Weert, aged &@ 
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of any assistance to you, I would do any- 
thing in my power gladly. But I, too, seem 
helpless.” 


“You can see her. She has grown 
strangely fond of you. If her decision arises 





bitter 
weet, intolerable! Sydnie, must it for a moment there was silence as the slow 
be?” ee eee. ne 
‘Gerald knows that if I ld be s Was too young mar- 
' p pomeee mo ried. Just before Christmas we a!] went to 


Washington and spent two delightful months 
theres Then we came to New York. He 
told auntie it was best not to speak of the 
engagement at all, J believe she thinks it 
rather foolish and fancies that I shal! tire 





| 


To refuse was simply out of the question. 
1 would have done much for the dear child's 
anke. I felt that she was nearing « fateful 
crisis. How would it end? 

I telegraphed my auswer, and male my 
_—— immetiately. How strange that 

should be ng back, nged many 
respects, yet in others the same. Nearly 
seven years since I had first seen Laurel- 
wood, What a varied life mine had been! 

Berths insisted that I should return as 
soon as possible, and I promised. A journey 


What would be 
When I reached the station, I — a 
y 
. He was waiting for 
“* Miss Carme ?” 1 exclaimed in my awk- 
‘* She is very ill indeed, nearing the crisis. 
” 
His face and manner were very grave, and 
there was a peculiar stern resolve in every 


Should 
I never be able to shake off this man's 


to go, ns from a cause where change is impossible, I ner 
crowd thick in the sky to | must submit, Women are better judges of of it. mes | 
slecp below. | each other, ad And them you met my cousin?’ . , oa | 7 
** Suppose she shuns me also?” You, that might at Mrs. Varick’s. I'm | had no oe for me — and yet I seeme 
, the San “No, that cannot be. At least she will *0 fond of dan . you know, and Mr, St. to trem ° » omen ~ A... Be. ; 
and to-day | see you before she leaves the city.” Jobn insists that Ishall have every pleasure. | the result? For I felt as happi 
; “y will do what I can,” I said, moved by | He is royally indulgent, but 1 mean t give ners of others iu my band. 
reased rong | most of them up when I am married, and | Lo ’ 
na oft ‘ ee My pony I put to the test before the devote myself exstaaively to him. I couldn't | familiar figure pacing the platform. , 
ve their song in the bushes, the | ¢ay ended. An hour after my retarn home | help liking Gerald, He's so fresh ami win- | heart gave a great bound that was moro o 
‘ Mine Carme's card was sent up to me, with | some, and enjoys everything with such a) apprehension than ho 
these words written in pencil—*‘ May I come culiar seat, t 1 never thought—oh, | me, and took my hand as I stepped out. 
earliest dawn up to your room? 1 wish to see you alone.” ins Clifford, do believe that I did net pur- | 
breath by the side 1 waited in the hall for the lithe little | posely mislead him. And after awhile tell ward agitation. 
thorn ; figure to flutter over the stairs with its | him how it was and try to make him find 
streams, or pausing | dainty _ Not so bright and vivacious | some happiness elsewhero.” " I am glad you have come. 
as usual, and the glad ring had slipped — - _ you nan ag ote? é ie 
ith a kin or lips quivered like a child's, anc e 
tendon tints — po poe WD cabinets tears just filled her soft cyes without over- | feature that made a coward of me. 
* Tam glad to find you thus far poe” | “ae : righe ees pat eaves 
‘ * Are yu ite ” ™ mil no even to try. + 
Oft in the tide heat I enid cheerfully. Are you quite we | MF eles Ant Te 


to the antique woods where the 
dew lies freah for hor feet ; 
lights fall through the 
hes of mounded mons, 
wind -sewung bough throws 
shadow and sunshine across 


Then at the end of the day, 
Out at the edge of the sea when the waves 
plash ovol in the bay ; 
And « pathway of gold is traced from the 
Palace of Bunset's door 
Par over the heaving tile to the smooth wet 





: 


Quickly wherever she goes 
Comes a warmer waft to the wind and a 
richer red to the rose ; 
On the wave a bluer surge, in the orchard a 
whiter bloom, 
A brightening light for the sky and greener 
grass + the tomb, 
Ever in full flushed health, 
Gifts unstinted she fling» forth from her 
broad bosomed wealth 
Good for the rons of men; whilet Heaven, 
with vaults serene, 
Loope up its curtains of cloud and amiles on 
the smiling scene. 
Oh, for the Summer heart! 
and tranquil and glad, for ever bear- 


ing its part 

Ina whirling wildered world, whose groan 
ings shall some day cease, 

And a King shall rule over all in a Kingdom 
of Love and Peace. 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE; 
on, 


Trying the World. 


WRITTEN FOR THE RATURDAY FVYENING Port, 


BY AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, 
AvutTuon or “In Tavat,” “ Craupia,” &€ 


* It was only a severe hemlache, and being 
tired out, Auntie was so distressed, not but 
| that it was very kind of her, I only wanted 
a little reat and quiet.” ts 

* Will you take off your cloak and hat ?" I 
asked, as «he stood undecided, and then I 
assisted her. 

There was an air of wearinoes and pi in 
every featare, yet she etrove to make her- 
self appear natural, 

1 wish you'd take me in your lap,” rhe 
sald with childish pleading in her voice. 
“1 don't know why, but you always make 
me think of those calm, sweet Sisters of 
Charity, who, having over-lived their own 
sorrows, can be patient and tender with 
others.” 

1 smiled @ little at thie as I took her in my 
arms, The fair head, with its silken tresses, 
was pillowed apon my shoulder, 

* What is the matter?” asked noftly. 

“That I ebonld be such a baby? i feel 
just like being petted and soothed, I'm 
| worn and weary ax if 1 were trenching upon 
the threescore,” 

** Aro gaietion lees pleasant without Mr 
St. John?" I anid, obeying an impulse that 
I could not account for the next instant 

A shiver seemed to run through the deli- 
cate form , 
**Lwish we had gone with him,” she ex 
claimed vehemently, Then in a slow, hesi 
tating manner—‘t Miss Clifford, have you 
recn your cousin recently ’” 

** Gerald, do you mean’? Ie was here to- 
dar, and took lunch with ua," 

She started up at this, her face flushing 
and paling alternately. Then the hands 
clasped together with a pathetic gesture, 
| and the eyes were turned away from me. 

*T want to talk to you a little about him.” 
| She uttered the words with great difficulty, 
jant made a long pause. ‘ Did he tell you 

or had you fancied that—he cared for me ’” 
| She buried her face in her hands at this, 
and something like a hard, dry sob pulsated 
! through her frame. 
‘  «P know all,” I sald at a venture. 











| “Oh, Mise Clifford, don't hate me for 
A fatal blindness 
Somehow I can't 


‘making him unhappy 
must have lod me on. 
! think of lovers, and whether any one is 


(Rutered sccording to Act of Congress, in the year | likely to care for me, and he scemed so like 


i] by H. Peterson & Co., tn the Clerk's OMee of 
Metrict Court of the United States, in aad for 
the astern District of Pennsylvania } 


It was an effort to koep up the conversa 
tion, Perhaps I did less than my share, be 
cause 1 was so startled by the possible reali 
sation of my late fears, He wax alent and 
dispirited, but after our return to the library 
proposed a walk, to which I readily assented 

* Gerald,” 1] said, after we had gone some 
distance, ‘ this ruspense is torture,” 

**My dear friend, forgive me! There is 
no longer any blessed suxpense for me, and | 
have grown selfishly absorbed in my misery.’ 

“Tein all over then?” I returned with a 
gasp, for | could see how he suffered, 

** Hope is over, if that is what you moan ;" 
and he gave a rickly smile, ‘ Tut the rest 
ean end only with life. Sydnie, I wonder if 
our unele, in bequeathing his fortune to me, 
unwittingly transferred his own sad in 
heritance’ I have thought of his life con 
tinually for the few past dave, One blighted 
blossom in early youth, and no golden fruit 
age for the later years. Is lowe fatal to ux 
Clifordsa! My parenta were happy, I be 
lieve, but yours soon came to the black 
shadow of a cruel fate.” 

In his pause I thought of myself 
strangely we were all linked together by 
suffering, Even Bertha's bright prospect 
had soon been overclouded by death 

“TI think she loves me,” he began with 
sudden vehemence, ‘She could not deny 
it, though for some reason she would not 


confers. I believe no torture could draw it 
from her. Childish, impulsive and eager as 
abe is, there's something so grand and heraic 


about her that it fairly awed me. She never 


thought of my falling im love, and I know | 
It's her fashion to | 


she was honest there 
be happy and to make others so, and we 
have gone on for weeks in such a simple, 
familiar manner, that my proposal toox bes 
quite by surprise, I don't know as I should 
have found the courage if she had not 
spoken of her return to Laurelwood." 

“But what reason does she assign!" | 
— amazed at his worda « 

” declared a marriage between us im- 
possible, while she has not to urge 

me, my position or ortune. I 

can’t describe to you ber anineh but her 
anguish rose from some deeper cause than 
mere idea of giving me pain. I think 
was hurt herself, though she would not 
If she did not love me I would en- 
it all in silence—" 
“ But I cannot see any reason sufficiently 


strong to sway ber in opposition to her own | 


ay 


t's some fancied duty, or an idea of 


not be- 
decision final, and the next day 
her another interview. 
ean I do ’" 
case where I, 
What motive cou) 
mysterious a course? She 
coquette, no finished actress 
Indeed, her perfect had attracted 
from the first. S aadateieoe 
every 


aE 
& 
g 
i 
& 
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love,” be | 
‘went on presently. “ You must hat 
pT) whet it will be te me bet | 
te think her as cuffering, drinking some | 





low | 


| At first for a while I had a governess, but 
~ | Mr, St. John tanght me my music, I used 
| to sit for hours and hear him play—I had 
y |mever listened to anything so beautifal. | 


| life had brought him. 


la brother.” 

** Why couldn't you love him, Elsie?” I 
| xaid boldly, going to the root of the matter 
at onoee, 

** Because I—Mina Clifford, lam engaged. 
| I couldn't tell him the truth, but | waut you 
| to know it. And if I had suspected how it 

would be, I should not have received your 
cousin iu the manner I did. But Mr. St. 
| John liked him and was so willing—" 
| Was she one of those specious women who 
erave admiration and delude themselvos 
| with the idea that they are not reaily giving 
| oncouragement while they accept the most 


"| pointed attentions, simply because they do 


not love ¥ 


“I think the fact might have been men- | 


tioned earlier, It would have raved one 
tender and loyal heart from great suf 

fering.” 

; “Don't be angry, and yet IT suppose it is | 
all right I] ought to have known, You 


It wasn't alto 
John pre ferred 


” 


cannot help deepising me. 
my fault. Mr. St 
not to have the engagement mentioned 

A sudden sharp suspicion caught me 

“To whom are you engaged, Elsie?" | 
aske:l, 

* Why, to him.” 

“Mr. St. John!” 
ing breath. 

“You He is fool and tender, so 
generous, Not that Gerald lacks anything,” 
aul I thought she gave the name a peculiar 
intonation, ‘but I had promised before. I 

} did love hin, I do love him now, and to 


pet her 


I drew a long, quiver 


fo 


make him happy I would give my whole | 


life. For though he has always been pros- 


| perous, and the world might think there | 


|} was nothing for him to wirh, he bas never 


stan, 
thing 
until 
** Elsie, do you mind telling me how it oc- 
curred—-your engagement I mean." 
For I was absolutely bewildered, 
St. John in love with this child! 
“He and auntie came for me, you know. 
| There had been some correspondence about 
jit, and papa was quite willing to give me 
jap. Though my step-mother never treated 
jme ill, she loved her own children much 
better, and when Aunt Isabelle proposed 
that I should come north and finish my edu- 
j cation, and remain with them if 1 liked, | 
mother urged me to accept. I had seen 
/ Mr. St. John once when I was a little girl 
| and liked him so much. Well, they came 
| to Cuba and brought me home with them to 
Laurelwood. It's such a lovely place, isn't | 
it? That was nearly eighteen months ago. 


He seemed to have missed the one 
that brings highest joy, or had, 
Stuart 


; 








| 
| 


Last spring and summer he grew so sad that | 


it pained me, and I wanted to comfort him, | 
Just the tender melancholy that appeals | 


| Strongly to one, so I would bring my books | 
certainly, was j and read to him, or sing. We — 4 have | 
;such long, strange talks, and I knew then | 


that he wasn't hapny or satisfied with what 
At last—I don't re- | 
member how we came to say it but he was | 
giad to be loved, and I was to love. I 
sometimes wonder that he should hare 
#0 above me in- 
love me to be 
I've been very 


eyes wandered dreamily to the fur- 





| haps I was cruel not to listen, but oh, every 
word smote my own heart so bitterly! All 
that first night I almost wished I had died 


| before I had caused him «uch pain. You'll 
tell him how so T was.” 
** But Mr, Bt, John might release you.” 
**No, I shall never so wound him, It's a 





fancy of mine that somewhere along life he 
has received a keen, cruel wrench, and 
though he doesn’t show the sear, it bleeds 
inwardly, Shall I tear it open afresh ?” 
She was sobbing in my arms, What a 
strange story! The incongruity of this 
marriage struck hard against a certain sense 
of mine, and I felt as if it should not be. 
tut was it my place to interfere? Jf Mr. 
St. John loved her would he not really hate 
me for my officiousness’ And then the hot 
blood rushed to my brow ;—no, my lips mast 
be silent, even if they all rushed to positive 


| 


misery. 

- wy darling!" I said, trying to comfort 
her With kisses, 

** Oh, Mias Clifford, I've been eo wretched, 
but | know I am right. When we get to 
Laurelwood I shall feel calm and strong 
again, I can't pain him and blight his life. 
Gerald is so much younger--he may learn 
to forget me. 
deceitfully wicked, Don't let him do that.” 

**] will tell him the simple truth,” I said, 
moved by the infinite pathos of her voice. 

** And you think I am right?” 

I would make one effort. 

** Elsie,” I said tenderly, ‘it would be 
better to let Mr, St, John be the judge.” 

‘*No, no,” and she shivered, “He is 
quite generous enough to yield his chance 
tor happiness to another.” 

‘* Are you sure that you can make him 
happy ?” 

** Quite sure,’ 

** But will vou attain to the highest hap- 
piness yourself ’” 

** IT shall do right,” she said bravely. ‘* And 
now, dear Mies Clifford, forgive all the 
trouble T have cansed you and yours, 
few days we shall leave the city.” 

** Let fate work out the problem,” I said, 
fiercely, to myself. If God meant that this 
should be, I was powerless to turn the course 
of events, I could see where Elsie's sense 
of gratitude, justice, and pity were leading 
her astray. Yet to seek to convince her was 
useless, For Gerald to make an appeal to 
Mr. St. John might only complicate matters, 


, 





It must go on to the end. 

We talked for some time, and Elsie grew 
gradually calmer. Still, I could not help 
believing that her regard for Gerald was 
stronger than she would admit, and might 
blossom into the deepest passion of her life. 
She tried to soften the blow to him with 
many kind messages to be piven after awhile, 
but she remained steadfast in her resolve of 
| not seeing him. 








Only if he will not think me | 
| even then.” 


Ina 





“ Did you find your journey tiresome ?” 

This time his voice was soft and swect. 

“‘ Not particularly,” | responded, and then 
glanced up with one of those sadden im- 

ulses, Did we both think of the first time 
had come thither? 

The carriage was waiting just beyond. He 
handed me in and arranged the blanket with 
his usual carefulness, for the morning air 
scemed rather chilly. 

‘*You said in your note that Elsie had not 
been well since you came to Laurelwood,” | 
began at length, for the silence grew op- 
pressive, 

‘*No, Her New York season was too fa- 
tiguing, I think. She was very glad to come 
away; and yet she has not been the same 
happy, care free child that she was before. 
Mixs Carme, of all others, needs a bright, 
satisfying life.” 

Did he begin to doubt his ability for mak- 
ing it satisfactory? A perplexed look lin- 
gered about his face like a fluttering 
cloud, 

“ There's something now that I don’t un- 
derstand, a kind of fear and reticence that 
I never saw in her before. Was she much 
with you during the last fortnight ’”’ 

“Very little,” I replied, fecling that this 
was unsafe ground. ‘She was not well 


**J feel doubly anxious for her welfare, 
since it was our proposal that she should 
leave herown home, My sister is warmly 
attached to her.” 








It did not appear to me that there was 
much of the ardent lover in his look or tone. 
Would the man never be roused to that 
grand height of which I felt he was 
capable ? 

But we lapsed into silence again. Fa- 
miliar sights and sounds stirred my heart 








and memory. The hope that had glorified 
the primal day of ny life was not dead, only 
sleeping, and alrealy felt that it might be 
called forth with a word. Ah, I must thrust 
it back into its grave. The time had gone 
by when it would have been a welcome and 
cherished guest. 

If Laurelwood had met with any change 
it was only to grow more beautiful. I 
bowed my head with reverent awe and let 


| old remembrances join this new tide with a 


mighty rush. 


How little I had expected 
ever to return, and now I was here! 

Mrs, Lawrence betrayed much cmotion as 
she came forward to welcome me. She 


even if he could resolve upon such a step, | looked worn and onxioua, 


“Il am so glad you have come,” she ut- 
tered in a tone that I could not doubt. 
‘*But Elsie is much worse than when we 
first sent. She calls for you incessantly, but 
I doubt if she will recognize you.” 

‘*Miss Adriance has been travelling all 
night, and must have a rest before she enters 
the sick room,” Mr. St. John said, and we 
both smiled over the old name. It did 
seem most natural here. I felt as if I had 


| Tealled upon them twice before they left; | been away on a long masquerade, and had 


said but little, though she had been ex- 
restless. 


One or two symptoms he 
- Wascn her closely through the night,” 
he said, and left directions fur every " 


with the kind of remedies that were to - 


not care to have her. Mr. St. John pro- 
posed sharing my watch, but I was fain to 
dismias him. 

** At least I shall stay within call. It is 
too much for you to be alone; and we are 
under great obligations to you. 

His tone was unnaturally cold, I thought, 
and he showed that he was under 
some constraint. If Elsie could get h 
the night without betraying her secret! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


s 
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What! poor you say? Why, save you, friend, 
I've more than half the world can show; 

Such wealth as mine you cannot boast, 
Such bliss as mine you cannot know. 

I've more than keenest head can sum— 
Could ever dream of, night or day; 

I've treasures hid from sordid hearts 
No cunning thief can take away. 


My riches never bring distrust 
Between me and my fellow-men; 
No evil passion stirs my breast, 
To yield me hate for hate again. 
But pleasure, peace and joy they bring; 
They soothe my cares, they make me glad; 
They give delight I cannot name, 
And buy me comfort when I'm sad. 


Come here and open wide your eyes, 
You sec earth's glory at my feet, 

You see the sky above my head, 
The sunshine on my garden scat; 

You see the love that lights my home, 
The children round my cottage door— 
The birds, the bees, the grass and flowers, 
And you have dared to call me poor! 


Come here and open wide your ears, 
And hark the music morning makes, 
When from the hills and from the woods 

Her high and holy anthem breaks, 
Come here and catch the grand old bongs 
That nature sings me evermore— 
The whispering of a thousand things, 
And tell me—tell me, aim I poor’ 


Not rich is he, though wider far 
His acres stretch than cye can roll, 
Who has no sunshine in his mind, 
No wealth of beauty in his soul. 
Not poor is he, though never known 
His name in hall or city mart, 
Who smiles, content beneath bis load, 
With God and Nature in his heart. 





The Englishman and his Ceat. 

At bull-fights in Spain the greatest cour- 
tesy to strangers generally prevails. Some- 
times, however, Spaniards will remark upon 
a stranger if he happens to have anything 
very peculiar on, as is the case of an Eng- 
lishman, whom a friend, Don R., had cha- 
peroned to the bull-ring at Madrid. The 
morning had been showery, and Mr. A. had 
put on a light mackintosh. During the time 
the public were waiting for the entrance of 
the first bull, this coat attracted the atten- 
tion of No. 6, or Numero Seis. Numero 
Scis (as those who know the Plaza de Toros 
at Madrid will doubtless remember) is a 
large box on the ground floor, capable of 
containing some 300 or 400 persons, and in 
which the connoisseurs in bull-fighting al- 
ways take up their position. No. 6 is more 
dreaded than the press, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the torreadors fight en- 
tirely at No. 6, and watch its occupants as 
eagerly as an author might glance at the 
face of some well-known critic, on the ap- 

earance for the first night of a new play. 
he coat, then, of Mr. A. having attracted 
the sitters in No. 6, they considered it ne- 
cessary to make some remark upon it, and 
| a sinjy-song was began thus: (translated) 








reached the heights on which some men | 


of the world? friends rejoiced at my | 
| success, and I ex oed a thrill of gratifi- 


‘Take off your mack-in-tosh. Take off 
your mack-in-tosh.”” This repeated by four 
or five hundred voices, whilst every eye was 
| fixed upon him, made Mr. A. feel very un- 
| comfortable, and turning to his Spanish 
| friend, Don R., asked —** What on earth are 
| Sag sayinz? and why are they all looking 

this way?” Don R. had to explain that they 
| wished him to take his coat off. ‘Oh, cer- 
| tainly,” replied Mr. A., and immediately 
| pulled it off—when the chorus directly 


and Mr, St. John made a brief farewell! visit | bat just returned to my proper character. 

with the ladies, Mrs. Lawrence tried to ex- | 1 was compelled to yield to the kind care. 

tort a promise that I would visit Lanurel- After my breakfast, Mrs. Lawrence insisted 

| wood the next summer. | that I should take a rest. Elsie was dozing 

** 1 can no longer tyrannize over you inthe | and quiet, and Mr, St, John was going to 
watch her for awhile. So it was nearly 
noon when I entered the apartment. 

| The poor child lay tossing restlessly upon 

| her pe the wide open eyes unnaturally 

| bright with fever, and the checks glowing in 

their danjrerous scarlet. > 


leapacity of guardian,” he said, with a short 
| langh that had a bitter flavor. 


j —_—--- 


| CHAPTER XXV. 


torely from o om of life | : “nan : . * 
I gu perm Secon oon nt. ** Miss Clifford has come,” Mr. St. John | changed into Gratias, Caballero! Gratias, 
(ice, Smith. | announced, taking the wasted hand in his, | C@ballero!” (‘*Thanks, Cuvalier!”) The 


; : ; | She Brose saat | bull, however, was a long time making his 
Gerald did not submit to his fate easily, | 52 Was very much emaciated, and her ’ ’ — a © ng 

We both felt that Elsie mien making an un- | features, that had been so lovely in their | appearance, and the critics in No. 6 found 

lw ise, well as dangerous experiment: | roundness, now were sharp or sunken. the time very heavy on their hands, so the 

and that when it was toolate, she mightlearn |. ‘1 Wanted to see her.” The voice had a | Chorus began again—* Put on your mack-in- 
n yen itl was ’ iy earn tev; 4 | tosh Put on k-in- h.” ‘* What ‘ 
her fatal mistake. hollow, wandering sound, but she looked arth i it te 4 00 in a . A d 
‘6 9 dom’t douts St. Jobn wi past me rather than at me, while she seemed | Of C@Tt2 is 1t now?" inquired poor A., an 
I don't doubt that Mr. St. John will try | his friend had again to explain that No. 6 


t ke her h > but thero is .}, | making an effort to remember something. 

Peed ~ thee deen ont AND | ** Did you tell him, Miss Clifford? Do 4 yee that after all Mr. A. looked better 
Aud she, in her rigid endeavor to cheat both think e forgave neal | 0” Bis mackintosh. Very good-naturedly he 
him and herself, would die a martyr on the | The rest was incoherent muttering. I | ogee complied. The attention of nearly 
erena ef love." felt a guilty knowledge of her secret rising | pr ag wight me may by = ——- 
eg Nete RP in Gerald's | *© my face with a flush, and did not dare | ¢@ © the ucky owner 0 em ’ 
There was a settled melancholy in Gerald's et ee | and no sooner had he struggled into it than 


deep eyes; and whenever he uttered such | S'8nce around. ‘i 
sentences, my heart was acutely pained. ‘Where is she? Won't she take me in | ®2 Cnormous chorus, from all sides, burst 


And then I remembered my own many her arms, as she did once? I'm so tired, so | Ut of ** Gratias, Cabellero ! Gratias Cabgl- 
| pangs. I strove to that I would be satis- | “red! | lero !"" accompanied with bows and emiles 
tied to know that . St. John was happy She stretched out both her hands im- | from all directions, Luekily for Mr. Ao 
with another, but I @vuld not so cheat my: | Ploringly. A beseeching look lighted up the | this minute the bull dashed into the ring 
self. Years and aleenoe had not extinguished | Testless eyes. and he was left in peace. 

/that divine passion, Like Gerald, I had 1 came near and bent over her, soothed 
drank of its charmed waters for all time, | ber with low words until she was tranquil, 
There was no oblivign for me. yet she Aid not appear to actually realize 


Some weeks later, Gerald joined a com- | ’ 
pany of friends who were going to Central | 
America. I knew change would prove 
beneficial to him. ‘s first letter was so 
tranquil, that I fe the faintest hope for 
a must be at an @nd — 

t was quite impogsible for me to return to : ; 
my former quiet m@de of life. Society pre- ~~. Sat ae let her talk with- 
ferred its claims would be heard. Why lout any restraint. She " 
should I exile myself from all the pleasures | hints i and a | ccatneiines, 
mentioning no name. If I could but keep 


: - Mr. St. John away! 
cation that was nogallied to vanity. Since | At three the physician came in. An old 


Saitemabatl ’ of my future, I) friend that I had seen years before, and who 
Preasty we liga ort into May. The | sate! delighted wih hie enewante 
epring was very forward, and the warmdays |). , og ~ai 
aeade us think af fieding some airy summer om a ed his first surprise had sub- 
resort. In the midst of these discussions | | **'¢4. rs. Lawrence is nearly wild with 
received a sudden gammons elsewhere. A | °%*itement and fatigue, and it would be bet- 
th allowed in here more 


. | ter if she were not 
— Mr. St, Jobn | than a few moments at a time. The nurse 


is excellent, but she hasn't that peculiar 


as 











(#7 One hundred years ago, a deacon 
of New Haven carried an umbrella to church 
—the first one seen in that place—and a 
deputation of the brethren were sent to 
‘‘Jabor” with him, inasmuch as the use of 
an umbrella when it rained was thought to 
be flying in the face of Providence. What 
would they have thought of Life Insurance 
and light rods in those days ? 





0s Suppose you leave me with her a little 
while ¥” I said in a rather decisive tone. 

Mr. St. John would fain have lingered. I 
| knew that he had some dim suspicion of a 
| secret. I could not think what I must do 
lin this crnel strait, but resolved to guard 








tc ‘I'm afraid you don’t like babies 
| when they cry,” said a matron to a gentle- 
man, as she tried to soothe the darling in 
her arma. ‘Oh, yes,” said he, *‘ I like them 
| best when they cry, because I've always ob- 
served that then they are invariably carried 
| out of the room.” 


ta” The Rev. Mr. Punshon, being re- 
quested to address the Methodist Confer- 
at one of their recent sittings, said: 
** Speech is silver, silence is gokden, says the 
proverb. I do not happen to have any small 
change about me this morning. Will you 
accept the gold ? 
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** My dear Miss Clifford—Since our return | soothing power over her that you possess. 

ti ally and she apne a ef ee | t@” Some folks ent pee tent 
tinu is now se: a | te-morrow, past. are 

fever. Bhe begs for you , and as | this sweet life is too precious to wither like over other people's sins, seem to think 
it is for her lam em tola 3 | they have a special call to confess them be- 
ask the favor. you come to us imme- I promised to do best, and succeeded | fore the whole world. eee ae 
diately. With warmest regards from my | very well—for from time until nine in _ brother's eyes out rather leave a single 
sister. Sr. Jomx.” | the evening, when he called again, she had | mote in them. 
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ejaculated Mrs. Curtis, and stared wearily 
into the fire. 

She deserved to be weary. Mrs. Sanders 
had come in at three o’clock out of the No- 
vember fog; it was now five, and quite dusk 
in the little drawing-room, and not one 
cheerful word hal either attempted to say 
to the other. Polly would have run out of 
hearing of their monotony long since, but 
there was no other fire in the house to es- 
cape to except Biddy’s in the kitchen, which 
was not ‘‘ redd up” till tea-time; so she had 
fallen back on the patience of a contented 
heart and sweet temper, and her precious 
faculty of mental abstraction, which she 
had cultivated to a high degree in her mo- 
ther’s society. And a very wise measure 
too, for though Mrs. Curtis bemoaned her 
widowed lot without ceasing, Polly well 
knew that her griefs were fictitious now, 
and that she enjoyed nothing so much as a 
good uninterrupted wail with vulgar old 
Mrs. Sanders. In fact, all her real cares had 
been taken off her shoulders by other people 
as fast as they arose, and on this particular 
November afternoon, she was so much at a 
loss for a grievance that she could only recur 
to the event of seventeen years ago, when 
a beneficent Providence had relieved her of 
a husband of whom, during his lifetime, she 
had never spoken save asa “trying” man. 
Jane the eldest daughter, and the eldest of 
the family, had assumed its headship imme- 
diately on her father’s vacating it, and had 
by her teaching of music and singing, earned 
its daily b since she was as young as 
Polly was now. Uncle Walter had taken 
James and Tom from the grammar school 
successively, after helping to maintain 


there until they were of an age to go into | 
training for physic and divinity, the expense | 


or which training he bore, with the assis- 
tance of Uncle Everard; then Uncle Ever- 
ard’s wife, who had no girls J oe + own, had 
adopted Lily, the second daughter, from 
quite a little thing, and had brought her > 


with 1 and ind nee of a ric 
Oo, Naa te, Undo Robart, whe 


good a governess as ugly girls; 
would a great deal rather be Jane with 
money of her own, and free and indepen- 
dent, than be dragged to death with chil- 
dren like her mother, or have shillings doled 
out to her one by one for housekeeping, like 
Mrs, Sanders, As for falling in love, people } 
didn't all fall in love, and she was not going 
to fall in love? Jane might trust her for 
that—she was not an idiot, and she should 
take good care to nip any sentiment of that 
sort in the bud. 

While Polly was still at home, her mother 
had shown her that process of nipping senti- 
ment in the bud, and though Polly spoke of 
it thus airily when she wanted to reassure 
Jane, she had manifested some temper at 
the time of the actual occurrence. It was 
on this wise. A school-fellow of her brother 
Tom, who had been at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity for a couple of years, came back to Nor- 
minster, and called on Mra, Curtis. Tom had 
left home then, but Walter Scott neverthe- 
less called in, and after the second visit, 
when he had seen Polly, and heard her and 
Jane sing, he sent some German music that 
he had copied with his own hand, and a nice 
little note addressed to Polly. Mra Curtis 
pursed up her mouth as Polly's expanded in 
a pleased and rosy smile, and said: 

‘* That music must be returned, Polly.” 

Polly's countenance was solemnized in a 
moment, and her clear, brown eyes sparkled 
as she asked, briefly, 

“ Why y” 

“ Becanse I say so. I know what I am 
about and what I mean, Polly.” 





* Wait till Jane comes in; it is nothing to 


them | make a fuss about.” 


“Do what I bid you, and doit at once. 
Tie up the music again, and write a civil 


note to say that you never accept pre- | 


sents.” 


“ This music has not cost him sixpence,— | 


only his trouble,” said Polly, still reluctant. 


| * Jane will be vexed.” 
|. Mrs. Curtis frowned a brief repetition of 


her command (she did not want for will, 


governess, and if I can ever work myself up 
to a salary of a hundred a year, | shall be 
the proudest and happiest of women, Don't 
talk to me of marrying; it is not in my way ; 
my mother never lets a day ee without 
warning me of its perils ond disappoint- 
ments, She prevented Jane marrying, and 
she would prevent me, if I wished it ever 
80; but I shall be safe from temptation in 
my school-room at the Warden House. If 
Lanswood is only eight miles from your 
home, could you not ride over and sce mo 
some day when the days are longer? I am 
busy getting my things ready, and I go the 
first week in February. There is something 
inspiriting in the thought that henceforth [ 
shall be my own mistreas, winning the bread 
I eat, and depending on no one, But I'll 
confess it to you (I would not for the world 
confess it to Jane,) that now and then eud- 
denly, when I think of it, my heart gives a 
spasm as if it were going to turn coward; 
but my head is not afraid, not a bit. We 
must make the most of our time in writing 
before I go, for I do not expect to have very 
much leisure when teaching begins. You 
will often think of me, dear Maggie, I know ; 
but don't be sorry and pitiful over me. | 
am a tough little subject, and is not the 
back made for the burden’ Besides, it is 
the will of God,” &c., &c., &e. 

At this point of Polly's letter, Maggie, 
who was a big-boed tall creature, with a 
great tender heart, broke down and began 
to cry. She could not bear to think of the 
| pretty clever little darling she loved and 
| worshipped so having to work, far work and 
self-dependence were unintelligible idens 
| to Maggie's indoleat dreamy temper. She 
could not understad her dear Polly slaving 
like the teachers ste bad known; it seemed 
| like setting a lark to plough. Buisterously 
| im on her tears breke Bob, her brother, the 





|}man of the house and heard all her com- 
| plaint, and laughed at it; and then, to com- 

fort her, suggested that Polly should be in- 
| vited fora week Blackthorn Grange be 


man's child ; U 
was ay ~ J ba just taken Jack | and usually had her own way,) and then | fore she went to Lanswood. 


into his house and office, 
standi 
tirely 
worst of this was, as Jane 


ther, who had no sentiment, that 
it did not matter, if they were in the way of 
promotion in the world: large families must 
scatter, and all she wanted was to see them 
and not subject 
acquiesced 


that he would provide for him en- | and than 
his conduct was satisfactory. The | 
said, that they | 
could never be one house again; but her mo- | 


with the under- | Polly obcyed,—presenting * her compliments 


ks to Mr. Walter Scott, but her 
mother did not allow her to accept pre- 


” 


senta. j 
Jane fulfilled Polly's prediction of being | 
She said sending poor Walter's | 


vexed. 
music back was making much ado about 
nothing; musical people always gave each 
other music, and she would have liked to 
see it herself if it was new. She never did 
see it, however; for Walter took his rebuff 
seriously and called no more on Mrs. Curtis 
and her daughters. It was after this inci- 
| dent that Polly mooted her longing for 


| “Would you lke her to come, Bob?” 
Maggie inquired, with eager wistfulness, as 
| if a thought had rung up in her mind full 
| grown. 
** Yes, if she is pretty,” said Bob, coolly 
“ She is as pretty as pretty can be. But 
rhaps mother won't, she could not endure 
ra's friend,” sighed Maggie, and des- 
ponded again. She was, however, the 
| youngest daughter of three, and, being fre«h 
_ from school, some indulgence was due to 
her; and when ber grief and its reason why 
were explained, Mra, Livingstone consented 
to Polly's being asked for a week, not for 














| 





herself, not even to please her stupid old | 
jewel of a Maggie. 

‘You never had any sense of the fitness | 
of things, you precious old dear,” said she 
‘Picture me in white muslin and all the | 
rest of you in thick dresses, —this is only for | 
a party or a concert you know. I had better 
put on my new brown merino.” 

**T won't have you in brown—brown has | 
nothing to do with my wee little romy dainy,” | 
cried Maggie, and grown suddenly impatient 
of Polly's grave airs, she scized her, shook 
her, kissed her, never deranging her dignity, 
however, a hair's-breadth. Polly tolerated her 
caressing patiently and sweetly, it was Mag- | 
gie’s way; and, when there was nobody to | 
see, she dia not object to her petting and | 
spoiling—it pleased Maggie, and did not 
hurt her—so she said with her admirable 
coolness, which Maggie was much too humble 
and adoring ever to resent. 

Finally, Polly was arrayed in the pink | 
dress with tucker and cuffs of fine lace, and | 
her glossy brown bair tied round with a pink | 





| ribbon—as dainty a little lady as had ever | 


stepped down the stairs of Blackthorn | 
Grange in all the three hundred years since 
it had been built. It was a — house | 
which the Livingstones had tenanted for 
three generations, but the old beauty of it, | 
with its walled garden and mossy orchard, 
was still cherished, and the Livingstones, 
by virtue of descent, connection, and ao small | 
entailed estate in the family, ranked with | 
the minor gentry and the clergy of their 
neighborhood. Polly, as she tripped along 
the hall, said she liked the house, and if she | 
was Maggie, she should feel quite romantic, 
and proud of living in such a fine ancient 
place. | 
The parlor door was —, and Mrs. Living 


stone overheard the cheerful young voice 
expressing a sentiment that pleased her 
She held out a hand to welcome lolly again, 
and said, “So I thought when I arrived 
here after my marriage.” 

* The window on the stairs was 4 picture 
ax we went up, with the moon rising and 
the red bars of sunset behind the great bare 
trees in the garden; what time of the year 


did you come ?” said Polly, whose sympathy 
was very quick. 

‘+ It was a September evening and the sky 
all aglow with scarlet and fire. I remember | 
resting in that window-seat, my first reat in | 
my new home ; there was a fir-tree standing | 
then that is gone now; but you are cold, | 
child; sit here on this low stool and get | 
warmed. Maggie, you should not have kept 
her up stairs so to starve her.” 

“TI never felt the cold until I saw the 
fire,” said Polly, pleasantly, aud deposited | 


| not a him with fear, they would 


| tease her and amuse himeelf. 
| of it,” aa she said, and a dozen times did he 


| ceed in keeping time ; 


far from thirty—and, after the first blush, 
the sense of her highl responsible position 
came to her aid, and re-established her ia 
potest calm, It was delicious to Bob to be 
ooked innocently in the face by those noft, 
brown eyes, aud talked to without any sham 
airs and graces, A strain of jocular compli- 
ment was all that was usually Suited of 
him when he had a pretty girl at his elbow; 
bat Polly was as good as a lesson in man 

ners; she did not expect compliments, and 
he had the wit to see she would not like 
them. So he adopted her tone of conversa 

tion with seriousness, only relapsing into bis 
original frame of mind twice or thrice fora 
moment, when her assumption of sageness 
and duty became too much for his sense of 
the ridiculous, 

The formality and propriety of the party 
held out through dinner, but the instant 
Maggie got Polly into the parlor, she seized 
her by the waist and whirled her round in a 
waltz. 

* Don't, Maggie,” said Polly, but entered 
into the spirit of it all the same ; and more, 
when Fanny, good-naturedly opened the 
piano, and offered to play for them, the 
music brought Bob, who composed himself 
ip his arm-chair, and looked on, until Mag 
gie popped her partner down breathless ou 
the sofa and herself by her. 

‘That will do; what a dust you have 
made!" said he, and Polly started and felt 
abashed at her inappropriate behavior. Yet 
a few minutes after Bob was making a (ust 
himeelf, and learning the new step of Polly, 
which he knew perfectly; if his sisters had 


Den’r CROWD. and delight from the day of ber birth until | Mberty, and, though nobody suggested any | longer, until she 
now that she was a sweet, blooming, blush- | connection between the two dulindena, a little body she oa ee —_ 
BY E. E. BROWN. little woman. they were connected. If young men had | uberant joy and haste, put the invitation 
; ut little Polly, for a wonder, had a fancy | been all roaring lions and fiery dragons, Mrs. | into most cordial glad words and make 
Don't crowd; this world is broad enough for getting away from the dull suburban | Curtis could not have more Obatinately shut | ev (with Bob's assiatance) so smooth 
— ni A+—~# ug cottage whence the boys were now all gone | her doors them, or preached severer | and easy on the way to the Grange and for- 
a you o—s ; for good, and had lately proclaimed her own | warnings of the danger of them to Polly in | ward to the Warden House that 
The realin of th t is free intention to go out as a governess, and not | private. Two results ensued. Polly learnt | there was no room for doubt or diseu 
ofa n . continue a burden on Jano. to think of young men as vanity and vexa- | only fora plain Yos or No, Jane obtal 
| To earth's honk won Ne t “A burden!” echoed Jane: “ why, Polly, | tion, and of as dull and cheerless ; and | that it shoul! be Yes, and Polly hed 
| ST Kes pon totetee you are my on joy !” then the idea occurred to her that, if other the , in which her amiles, and dimples, 
Peovies ame got But you will not have to work so hard | girls worked, why should not she? “ and t were soberly reflected, as be- 
© crow other man. when I can help mother from my salary, | should not abe?) echoed her mother, and came & young woman t to begin the 
| Whes matter Soe and I don't at mag By eh | after a very little discussion her idea ma- world on her own account, Bob was per- 
a you . ont, as some girls do. I'm not afraid, tured into a positive wish and desire to go | mitted to read this letter of Polly's, as a re- 
| wane U4 ~4 Polly, with the brightest brave look on her | out as a governess, Jane resisted until she ward for his goodness, but » time it 
| ; a ore keep bonnie face. saw that resistance was fruitloss, then she | came, it is sad to record that was grow- 
enna famine aa door “But I dislike the idea for you,” said ve in; and while Pol began to prepare ing rather tired of her praises, which M 
—e Pre ; Jane, and did not drop her opposition even modest wardrobe for a start inthe world, gie sang in the cars of, the houschold 
| —y in at the amy 6 ' when Mra. Curtis interposed with the remark | Jane inquired the its of her : 
ay awd hy a — needs, that Polly was very sensible, and, foranything | pupils for a suitable whens che might! ** Plague take your Polly Curtis; you can 
try to crowd. she a fh) paw {0} ane Sh eee aay , talk of nothing ry ™ ed Laura, when like Peli, 
, : own : m goforago-| “I must have to improve | friend had proved a failure coutrast hereeif 
et Fe Setaty verness than stop at home to be picked up myself, and I don't want to be treated as ve snemubg of the day when Pilly ee te yt FT, A 
meen Gane e less and married by somebody who would die ‘one of the ,"—I'd rather not,” Polly | ve; and Fanny, the other sister, who | little guest had evidently taken hold of Mr. 
1 oa sain wih ee ere See Se 8 ees Seen ee anpeenens, Oe Pe independence, | was natured asa thing Livingstone, as it did of so many other 
° beggar's tattered ; A noth put in their mou contemptuous measures by | went so far as to add {| warm-hearted : twice or thrice 
= a oe was never made Polly laughed: “ Don't be anxious, mam- | which the change might be made ond | be sorry when Maggie's “ governces friend” as Polly ant , = her commen the 
a omnes alone ; my dear, catch me marrying ange Shenae her. Jane bade her not expect to have had been and gone; ghe was not partial to | house-mother took up one of her small hands 
per a right to tread to on and Mrs. Sanders for all these years just as she liked in other ‘s | governessos, and chafed it is tabpemn her own, 
| e@ pathway to a throne. Is — as soon think of jumping into the ae 8 > a sey orm to pains chent held four in tho soft Ny baet Che ee 
‘ canal ways, not expect them to conform | January tw t Pol ; - poor ahrewish mother 
Don’t crowd the from out your heart ** Hush, Polly! don't be silly,” said Jane. | one tittle to hers, ’ stone, mindful of all -i% ut Living agg Polly tena her mother, bu 
By fostering all that's bad ; ‘* What do you know about it? All mendon’t | But Polly would take no discouragement; | ties, met her in the h, and whe her | mothers lose « deal who eee’ their 
BESS Say ene nes— die like papa, and all women are not such | she was quite gay and valiant in her fashion | in with a kiss; and eam enh Fanny were | children at ao : s© thought Polly ’ 
a apy te pd py bad wives as Mrs. Sanders—yes, I call her a | of looking the world in the face, and she | very polite, notwithstanding their previous thus introduced into the bosom of'n family, 
e day's such a one bad wife—always speaking ill of her hus- | felt glad, absolutely glad, as if some great | bit of temper; and M 6, after turning | all the members of which were fond of each 
‘That you may well be ay! band, who is no worse than other people's.”’ pose fortune had befallen her, when just | her round ecstatically, } at her by | other, and not afraid to show it. 
Give each his right—give each bis room, “ Then how d ble other people's | before Christmas, after a long negotiation | firelight and window-light, declared thatshe| They wero rather noisily and 
And never try to crowd. must be,” retorted Polly, naughtily. on paper and a personal interview, she was | was just like herself, and her own dear dar- cuvenal, of them when there was a 
insthintil Jane shook her head at her reprovingly, | engaged as governess to the three children | ling little mite of a Polly, and what a horrid | bustle in the hall, a loud voice @ loud step 
ss a and the subject for the moment. | of Captain and Mrs. Stapylton, at » salary | shame it was to make her a stupid old cross- and then the opening of the door at which 
POLLY’S ONE OFFER. But it was to this whim of Polly's that Mrs, | of twenty pounds the firet year, rising five | patch of a appeared a young man in a scarlet coat 
an cit eae Curtis was referring when she told her | the seqond and third. The stipulation for) ‘‘M !" interposed her mother, with a | and velvet who asked; ‘ Well, haan't 
3 ERS, favorite gossip that no sooner was Jack off | evening leisure was agreed to, and Jane and | world of rebuke in her voice, she come r nok ram | the little figure in 
her hands than there was Polly to think of everybody else allowed that, since she would “Rh doos not care what I say; does | the corner half hidden by his mother. 
L —as if the anxiety would be hers, She was | go out, it was as nice a beginning as she | she!" murmured Maggio, turning her round| ‘‘ Yes!" cried “' ghe is here ; stand 
an ore : not an unkind mother, but she had no de- | could have. Captain Stapylton was a mili- | aff » and her bon- | up, Polly, and ny - ay do to Bob |” 
p) ant we to qangtetn, bus it #@ | sire to k her children at home, and it | tary officer on half-pay, and warden of the | net,—girls wore cottage in those Polly rose extreme 
hand >, eft a widew with children, | was her evident to part with | royal forest of Lauswood: his wife was of a #, which were like caves over their mo- | and executed the frigid mang@uvre sho 
on nothin cote to bring ‘em up to. Polly, who had never given her a day's pain | Norminster family, and if Polly stayed with t faces. had been instructed to perform 
~ my . may never marry to be left since she was born, that had most to do with them three years (not less than three years, ) “I like it,” said Polly, and glanced | when a gentleman was introduced, only she 
oe} ky vet ames didn't ¢ it, | Polly's determination to go, She wasa clever | and used her opportunities as she t, she | round at the assembly with ineffable patron- | blushed with it, which was not in the dan- 
— 1 nog ooked for something very | little creature, and had been well educated; | would then be equal to a higher sftuation and self- . Bhe felt inexpres- order. Bod brought his 
mor weogy Ma should have thought twice | kisses, caresses, indu ces had never been | and a handsome salary—ao, at least, reasoned sfbty important; was she not here on an in- }b together with a click, and ‘unitated the 
; _~ plunged into such troubles. A | in her way, and she felt no need of them. | Miss Mill,ewho, having been a governess and | de lent visit, previous to en on an | bow te blush was beyond 
am — before you've time to turn | The atmosphere of home was too cold for | about in the world nearly half a century, of | independent career of praiseworthy labor ? him; but Polly's eyes were downeast, and 
—_— » / nobody would believe the wear | tho development of affectionateness. Jane | course knew all about it; and little Polly, * Oh you wee bit solemn ,come up- | she was of secing her 
an oe of boys but them that have them— | had wisely ordained that. she should be | listening to her delighied, felt her responsi- | stairs!" cried Maggie; end bere bee off, dig- | grave airs made fun of ty this 1 
ae nab ite are not a terrible anxiety too. | trained to be serviceable, but she had not | bility, and assumed grave airs of being about | nity and all, to the room they were to share; person, w admonished to 
. rs au t so much when they re little— intended that her pet sister should work | @ hundred years old, which tickled the fancy P= | the mother and sistera, left behind, away and make haste for dinner, it was 
wa - “y re little, after you've put ‘em to | like herself while she could work for her; | of some foolish e so excessively that | laughed gently, and said there was some- fate. b obe with a comical grimace 
pe gee ae they are safe and out of mis- | and she was thoroughly dismayed when she | they were more ever inclined to treat | thing very about the little creature, but | at Maggie, which to with a half- 
es - there is peace in the house; it is | heard the little thing declare that she meant | her with affectionate disrespect. Jane said | she seemed nice,—not much like a gover- h— . very ru but there was 
when pide getting up your real troubles | to use the weapons of independence that | to Miss Mill that she was not cut out for a | noas, however. something about that queer little P 
— = is no sooner off my hands than | had been put into her hands, to keep her- eae, and Miss Mill replied that any- Polly's box had been carried up-stairs be- | turned precision, that it, and her 
ere's Polly to think of—poor little Polly | self, and help her mother. Jane had never y could see that; but Polly had a lofty | fore her, and Maggie watched the opening | utter unconsciousness of the effect she pro- 
ay waa seventeen pamate. and was only | been otherwise than rather plain, and when, | sense of her own dignity, and not the re- | of it with much interest and curiosity. duced increased the humor of the joke. 
. by when her father died—there she at twenty, Dr. Shore proposed to her, her | motest idea of the temptation she was to **T want you to look your very bouniest,” When Bob came back to the the 
ta!” and, as she concluded, Mrs. Curtis | mother and everybody else had said that it | silly kind folks ; and thus she started on her said she. ‘My mother takos the queerest | servant was just and 
ray | right hand and let it drop heavily | was so clearly her duty to stay at home, and | career with clear-eyed, happy-hearted confi- | fancies for and against people, and I want | the young man stepped ly across tho 
into her lap again, and groaned as if Polly | assist in bringing up the younger children, dence, brave and safe as Una with the lion, | her to takea fancy to you, She could not | room to Polly, and, bending unnecessarily 
were in the commission of some that she had abandoned all hope of havi all the aim of her life being personal inde- | bear Laura's friend, Maria Spinks, and she | low, offered her his arm with an ———, 
— enormity expression in words, a life of her own, and had applied herself ndence, and ability to save Jane and help | won't have her here again. She took to you | affectation of courtesy that wakened Maggie's 
. ou old lady, Mrs. Sanders, to whom | to extending and strengthening her musica) | her mother. at first sight from the way she kissed you,— | alarm and made her long to box his ears. 
the widow was pouring out her injuries at | connection, which was already yielding her a I know «he did, and I'm so glad.” But Polly took it with beautiful serenity, and 
the hands of Providence, groaned respon- | a nice little income. We may sup’ that Ul “T am pleased too,—I like to be liked,” | kept step with him com un O) 
sive, and looked at Polly with a slow shake | her affections had not been very en- ° said Polly. ‘ She is a very grand old lady, | placed her by himself at table in the full 
of the head, which seemed to imply that , though often afterwards, when tired | Polly Curtis was biersod in a dear school Maggie, eu never told me,’ rf ht of the lamp—the loveliest little thing 
her case was bad as bad could be. * hank and jaded with a long day's work, she used | friend, three months her elder in experience ** Bob is like her,—the only one of us that ies hadlovenent theve clncohe was master, ns 
the Lord, I never had no children,” said | to think that, if the fates had been propi- | of the world, with whom she kept up a brisk | is,-he hasn't come home yet; he is out | he thought, glancing down at her with more 
she, with solemn gratitude; ‘ they'd have | tious, she could have been very happy as Dr. conmmmindenen, nobody but themselves being | with the hounds to-day,—the meet was at | serious approval, And it was capital to hear 
killed me outright. Sanders is quite enough | Shore's wife: he had married then, and able to imagine what they found to say in| Ellerston Gap this gmorning, and—here is | her talk. How he had expected to hear her 
by himself. Nobody knows, but them that | there was no place of repentance left her, | their long and frequent letters, To Mar- | your old pink frock; put it on, Polly! you | talk, goodness knows; but when she used 
has ‘em to put up with, the cur’ous ways of | and she kept her regrets to herself; but it | garet Livingstone, with all appropriate seri- | can't help looking bonnie in your pink.” the right words about a fox-hunt, and asked 
men. Take warning by your mother and | wasone of her chief pleasures of imagination | ousness, she had confided every step in her ‘Must 1? It was my last summer's best. | if they had had a good run to-day, and if be 
me, Polly, and never you go to marry, to be | to throne Polly in some good man’s love, and | pregress towards liberty; and, as soon as It is too amart a color for mo, now that I am | was in at the death, and who won the brush 
dragged to death with ch dren, and made a | bless them with children to whom she was | her e ment with Mra. Stapylton was | a governces, but Jane said I might wear it; it is impossible to say whether he was mont 
slave of by a husband as won't let you have | to be a fairy godmother and special provi- | concluded, she wrote off to her a solemn | out of evenings in the school-room. Ihave | amazed or enchanted by her wonderful 
a sixpence in roe pocket, and him that ex- | dence: for Polly was very sweet and pretty, | statement of its conditions, winding up with | a new brown French merino for Sundays, | cleverness—all the more wonderful in a 
travagant with his clubs, and his commit- | a round, resy, soft, dimpled little creature, | the expression of a hope that she might be | aed this old violet I travelled in for every | creature so bewilderingly pretty and sweet. 
tees, and his nonsense, that I should never | whom it was quite a temptation to kind | strengthened to do her duty in the station day; and Jane gave me a new white muslin} She was new, too, quite new. Bob had 
be surprised if we was in the Gazette next | people to fondle and be tender to. of life to which it had pleased Providence to | —not that there is any chance of my want-| never seen anybody in the least like her. 
week.” p But Polly, too sensible, to practical mite | call her, and a brief moral essay thereupon : | ing such a thing, but she would insist on my | Girls usually pretended to be shy of him 
Polly's rosy little dewy face laughed all | that she was, did not care for their fondling, ‘You know, dear Maggie, I am not like having it—and white satin ribbon, I can| partly from ieiepantadndieetnaieeet, and 
over, and she cried gayly : and made a mock at their tenderness, She | you—a bird of the air, a lily of the field, | wear all white, you know, Do you think it| partly from tho reputation he had of being 
‘“‘'That I won't, Mrs. Sanders; you and | prided herself on her strength of mind and | created neither to toil nor spin—I am n/| is prettily made, Maggie?” wild, Polly knew nothing about wildness, 
my mother are a perfect antidote to the ro- | her capability, and was quite in earnest to | brown working-bee, and, thank God! I don't “Oh, you sweet little witch, ite beautiful, | His mother and sisters adored him, the maid 
mance of family affection. If ever I feel | prove them. As for being pretty, and hav- | carc for pomps and vanities, Rich girls can | and you'll be a fairy in it! You shall wear | servant «miled when he spoke, the dogs lay at . 
| tempted to fall in love, I'll remember you, | ing eyes like golden syrup and a complexion | afford to dream of love and lovers, but I | it to-night, and everybody shall fall in love | his feet and were happy. He whs no ty, 
and be saved the folly.” of milk and roses, what did it matter’ She have pruned the wings of my fancy, for with you!” cried re Lut Polly with | but he wasa fine manly young fellow, and very 
} “* Folly, indeed, and worse than folly!” | had brains too, and would make quite as | they are as far from me as the mountaivs in intense decision folded it up, and said that, | popular in his neighborhood, To Polly he 
and she | the moon, All my ambition is to be a good | indeed, she was not going to make a show of | seemed a rather mature person—he was not 


er that he was only doing it to 
He managed 
to be moat skillfully stupid; a dozen times, 
at least, did Polly ** put his feet in the way 


have told 


fail to do it correctly. He suggested that 
perhaps, if he did it with her, he might suc 
but Polly said, 

** No, let him try it with Maggie, she was 
a better height for him.” A my Awe did 
it woret of all with Maggie, and Polly, for 


the honor of her teaching was prevailed on 
to take him in hand herself. 
‘But I don't expect you will be able to do 





it,” » sid she, despairingly. 
Fanny at the piano glanced over ber shou! 
der, laughing; and even Mra. Livingstone 
watched with an amused «mile while Bob 
redeemed his character. He knew how to 
hold his partner at all events, Polly thought 
at the start, and it was as hing how fast 
he improved with her to keep him in step. 
In fact, he caught it up directly, 
when Polly wished him to try it again 
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CAUGHT IN A TUNNEL. 
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tendent in the office of a certain telegraph 
company 


amount of wpace in which it was possible to 
carry on the work, The greater portion of 
ic wae dedicated to the public; and all that 
remained for an instrument-room was a little 
slice cut off from the main office by a wooden 
In this den, about a dosen of us 

rf of every 
day in an atmosphere vitiated by the 
which was kept continually burning 
derneath this office was a sort of infernal 
region, into which our messengers descend 
until they were wanted, and in which were 
our batteries, These batteries were under 
the charge of our lineeman-—a man who de- 
serves a special word of description. 

Jacob Voorh was bis name, and he war a 
tall, broad-chouldered fellow, with a shock 
head of red hair, and a closely-cut and oar 
beard. Jadging from a long intercourse wit 
him, I should say that his chief character. 
istics were @ love of his trade, a detestation 
of telegraph clerks in general, and an inor- 
dinate fondness for bitter ale. Of thesepe- 
cullarities, the last was decidedly the most 
prominent, and sometimes influenced the 
other two. When, after a long sit —and 
it took a good deal to affect him— his fa- 
vorite liquor reached his head, it effeetual! 
banished all considerations of work until 
sober moments should arrive, and roused bis 
rancor against the office clerks until it found 
vent in the mort uncomplimentary terra 
He had originally been «a carpenter, but had 
by some means picked up a store of infor 
mation about telegraph instruments, ani! 
had drifted into the poet of lineeman in our 
company. His duties wore multifarious, for 
he was considered responsible for the ef 
ficient working of all the apparatus 
upon the whole, the job was an easy one, and 
frequently a slight inspection in the morning, 
and an evening call, to see that all was right, 
constituted his entire day's work he 
lengthy interval between morning and eve 
ning Jacob religiously «pent in a dingy little 
publico-house near the office, where he was 
within reach in ense of an emergency, and 
where the tap was exceptionally good. Occa 
sionally emergencies did cecur, Lightning 
magnetized all the instruments, and made 
them for the time useless, or a storm blew 
down a score of ports, and broke the wires 
Then Jacob Voosh showed himself equal to 
the cetastrophe. He hired subordinates, he 
slaved day and night, he toiled Ike a Her 
ecules; and then, when he had set every 
thing right, he returned to his corner in the 
= house to compensate his exertions by 

noreased draughts of foaming ale. I have 
eaid that he was fond of his work; but 
there waa one 
One of the northern railway companies al 
lowed us to carry our wires a certain dis. 
tance along their poste, and we, in return, 
agreed to beep their telegraphic communi 
cation perfect. This duty, of course, fell to 
the lot of Jacob; but his experience of rail 
way officials was such that he would rather 
do anything than encounter them, and in 
variably returned with a brichter face than 
he had worn when he etarted on some of his 
expelitions along the line Railway men, 
from porters to managers, shared his vo 
ecabulary of vituperation with telegraph 
clerks; and «ilver-Iaced uniforms of the 
Northshire Railway Company roused him as 


a red rag does a mad bull * An ill-eondi 
tioned, drunken fellow,” you say, Exactly 
so; but a good workman, and one that 
suited us 

(me Auguet evening, this worthy pre 


rented himself before me in a state of beery 
excitement, and havin informed that 
there war no need for hiv rervices, departed 
evidently bent on a debauch, He had 
scarcely gone when one of onr wires ceased 
working; but as the day's business was 
done, and we had another wire communi 
eating with the same station, I did not think 
it worth while to send after him, but left 
him to find out the fault in the morning 
(ime by one, the clerks took down their hats 
and departed, and the men on night-duty 
having come, I locked my desk, and was 
preparing to go home, when one of the 
counter clerks informed me that a gent 
man wanted me This pentieman was a 
clerk from the offlee of thx railway com 
ny, to inform me that their tunnel wire 
tea coared working; that the traffle was in 
and that the matter 
muet be seen to at once 1 promised to at 
tem! to it immediately, and he went away 
as he left the officx * Don't lase a 
for the «ix o'clock south mail j 
n the station, and cannot pet away 
Snatching up my hat, ] ran with al! 
te the dingy public-house which Js 
Vox bie head-quarters; and there 
sure enourch | found him in the middle of a 
group of his cronies, bawling forth a drink 
ing-fong, and waving a pint pot above his 
head, in tipsy iMuastration of his lay. 
“Come, I nid, * this won't do, 
Jacob. The railway tunne! wire has broken, 
and you must ¢o at once ani mend it.” 
Jacob Voosh put down his pewter, stretch 
ed out his legs, thrust his t nds deep into 
his pockets, and with great “el{beration an 
ewered: “Blest if I do. Shan't shtir this 
aight.” 
** Nonsense,” 


been 


consequence rtopy 1, 


caring 
minute 
waittoue 


eh mac 


come,” 


1 replied crustily and an- 
thoritatively, ‘“‘It must be done, and vou 
must do it, So come along.” ; 

a tell you,” retorted Jacob with create, 
gravity and emphasis than before, ‘‘ 1 shan't 
go. It's after working-houra If it had 
been any of our wires, I'd have e; but 
that infernal railway company Ts civege 
——s poe ft and up their dirty, 
dangerous tunn ion't go to- t You 
can tell them that from = if tke.” 

I did not insist further, for I'saw that the 
man was more than half drink, and per- 
fectly incapable of ane the work required. 
Bo instead of sending the railway compan 

po | 


his message, I p to 
Having donned an ola coat, seized the 





But | 


vart of it he did not like. | 


telegraphic communication between the sta- 
tion and the engine-house, and hence the 
| anxiety to have the broken wire mended at 
When I got to the terminus, the station- 
| master was extremely glad to see me, and 
‘handing me a lamp, started me on my soli- 
tary way. I thought at the time that he 
| might have sent some one to accompany me; 


od | but as he did not volunteer any such escort, 


| 1 proceeded alone. 
o further I went, the leas I liked it. 
For the first hundred yards or so, while the 
daylight lasted, it was endurable; but as the 
tunnel curved away into the earth, and the 
little ring of light at the entrance was no 
| longer discernible, a dreadful feeling of lone 
liness and a sort of buried-alive sensation 
crept over me. 1 wished that I had never 
undertaken the task, but since I had done 
#0, I determined to accomplish it. The 
lamp which I carried gave me barely suf 
ficient light to see my way, for the dull- 
colored earth and the sooty roof and walls 
of the tunnel drank in ita feeble rays. Still 
I plodded on, following the shining rails and 
the rusty wire ropes, and every now and 
then «topping to test the tannel-wire, only 
to find H 44 communication perfect. At last, 
| after a long and weary tramp, a pale glim- 
| mer of sunlight appeared in the distance, 
and I hurried on towards it, fancying that I 
| had reached the other end, and that there 
was no break in the tunnel-wire after all. | 
|}noon reached the speck of daylight, and 
| found myself, not in the outer world, but at 
| the bottom of a ventilating shaft. This 
shaft was neither more nor less than a huge 
chimney to permit the escape of the ome 
and «team which gathered in the tunnel; 
| but it had a visible connection with the 
| world above-ground, and I was glad to see 
| the bright autumn sky at the top once more. 
For a minute or two I stood gazing at the 
begrimed walls, down which the setting sun- 
| beams struggled, and then once more plunged 
into the darkners 
| Now the way became more hideous and 
dificult than before, The soil above seemed 
to be damp, and water oozed drippingly 
|} through the brick roof, and ran in great 
sooty streaks into putrid side-drains, These 
drains went forth a nauseous «mell, and 
swarmed with bloated water-rate, which 
seampered into their holes as I approached 
the walls, and peered out at me as I applied 
my testing apparatus to the telegraph wires. 
The loathsome brutes, used to the thunder- 
ing rush of locomotives, treated me with 
contemptuons curiosity, A damp and chilly 
wind ew through the tunnel, and to add 
|to my troubles, the permanent way was 
under repair. The shingle had been thrown 
out from between the sleepers, and lay in 
loose heaps in the six-foot space, rendering 
walking dificult and slow. Still I plof@ded 
on, and at length found what I had so long 
and diligently sought. 
| The obstruction was as simple as could 
well be conceived, and needed no complica 
ted doctoring. Some one of the platelayers, 
more ignorant than the rest, had, for con 
venience, hung his pickaxe —_ two of the 
telegraph wires, and when his day's work 
was done, had gone home, leaving them 
— 1 together, and consequently useloss 
removed the pickaxe, straightened out the 
wires, and began to retrace my steps, 1 had 
not gone very far, when, on putting my hand 
by chance into my pocket, I discovered 
my great delight that it contained my pipe 
and tobacco-pouch, ‘ Now,” thought 1, ‘1 
shall not be suffocated by the stench of these 
abominable drains.” I filled the pipe, and 
ransacked my pockets for a vesuvian, but in 
vain. Still, § had the lamp, and, opening 
the door of it, in a couple of puffs, bad the 
tobacco in a glow, Just as I was about to 
close it again, a gust of the raw, cold wind 
came, put out the light, and left me alone 
in the darkness 
For a moment I was stupefied, but not 
alarmed. I felt that 1 had got into a nasty 
scrape, and must get out of it as quickly as 
possible, That was all. So still swinging 
the dark lamp in my hand, and smoking my 
pire, I resumed my journey stationwards 
‘or the first few paces I clambered easily 
over the shingle, but by-and-by, as it became 
looser, I stumbled, and at last straying fror 
the path, fell heavily ng the exposed 





AM. 


slecpers, My fall stunned mea little, but 
did not dishearten me IT mace up my mind 
to try again, and try again I did in every 
way that human ingenuity could devise. I 
attempted to step from leeper to sloogn 2. 
hut on'y to slip between them. I endeavored 
to walk along the nup-line which was not 


being repaired, but the ropes tripped me and 
threw me down, 1 stepped over the rope, 
ayed to guide myself by the wall, but 
I splashed into the loathsome drain at its 
foot 
sorted to the loose earth in the six-foot 
space, only to lose my footing as before. 
Finding at last that I could make nothing of 
it, Isat down among the pebbles, resolved 
to await patiently the coming of the resene- 
party, which I felt eure would be despatched 
when my prolonged absence became alarm- 
ing 

A sickening wretched loneliness crept 
over me, sometimes leaving me for a little 
while, and then returning with redoubled 
power, I tried to drive it away and be 
hopefal ; bat as I mechanically puffed at my 
pipe, a series of ghostly frures possessed my 
imagination in e«pite of mysel I saw my 
two night-clerks swiftly writing as the in- 
struments clicked off the messages, I beheld 
Jacob Voosh in the dingy public-house quaf- 


and es 


fing foaming draughts from his pewter, and | I found it impossible. 
rapidly advancing towar!s senseless drank- | 
enness; I pictured my father reading and | master. 
resting by his great country fireside after | 


wire ropes began to e grooved | 
-wheels, and as | heard them clang in 


This b tunnel, which seemed likely to 
be my grave, had, none of the little retreats 
so common in those of modern days, or if it 
had I had not noticed them, and could never 
find them by groping in darkness. Were I 
to move in search of a refuge I would most 
likely be caught and killed by the rusty rope 
which was rushing over the wheels with the 
speed of the wi My one poor chance of 
safety consisted in remaining where I was 
until the train 1, and then making my | 
way forward when the tunnel should again 

| be empty. So I sat down to wait. 

Brought to a sore extremity by the de- 
bauchery of a drunken fool—alone in the 
darkness with Death, while the young blood 
was coursing through the veins and life was 
sweet—would you not have cursed the cause | 
of your misfortune, and prayed to be saved | 
from such an awful fate ? I madly did both, 
heediess of the contradiction between them. 
But the danger was drawing near, and I braced 
myself up to meet it. I had heard railway 
men say that the safer plan was to turn the 
face and not the back to a train ; 
xo I now eagerly peered into the darkness to 
discern the first approach of the coming 
peril, Far in the gloon, through which I had 





And, as a last expedient, I again re- | 


come I thought I saw a epeck 6f light, but 
| fancied myself mistaken, when on turning 
my head the other way I beheld a bright 
| and increasing light in the distance. Once 
| more I looked stationwards, and found to 
| my horror that I had not deceived myself, 
| for the ight in that direction had grown full 
and clear. 
A train was coming either way, and all 
hope left me. I sprang to my feet, but I 
| had no expectation that I should be saved, 
and for a moment thought of throwing my- 
self before the wheels and ending all. Al- 
ready I seemed to feel myself caught by the 
buffers or dashed to death by some project- 
ing lamp-iron, and with the calmness of 
despair awaited my fate. How slowly it 
came, though it travelled like lightning ! 
| And what a tide of remembrances of home 
jand loved ones, and the sweetness of life, 
rushed through my brain, as I stood on that 
heap of earth! But it was not for long. 
|The lights seemed thoy to spring for- 
ward, I saw the dark outlines of the en- 
| gines lighted up by their glowing fire-boxes, 
and the glare from their furnaces.. Instinc- 
| tively I pressed my feet firmly into the 
shingle, closed my eyes, drew my breath as 
if to make myself smaller, and uttered a cry 
of prayer for strength and aid. There was 
| athunder in my ears, a shaking of the earth. 
| and a hissing chaos all around me. I felt 
| myself swaying from side to side, and in a 
moment more fell heavily. But as I fell I 
was safe, and red lights were hastening from 








Bill did as he ~as bid, and the generous 
liquor quickly brought back my i 
energies, Refreshed and 


. He ran to the refreshment- 
room, got a bottle of brandy, unbooked th 
Seeiee Tene © Weete canty 00 cial, ane came 

me. 

him say all this, and in a sort of 
way understood him; but my thoughts were 
, and as his voice was drowned in the 


hands, and poured out my whole soul in 


When we reached the station, the cabmen 
and porters gave ine a lusty cheer; and the 
folks in the train stared at the scared-look- 
ing man who was the object of their wel- 
Many willing hands helped me to 
descend, and supported me to a cab, in 
which I was sent — under the charge of 
a ticket-collector, who presented me tatter- 
ed and dirty, bruised and bleeding, to the 
gaze of my astonished landlady, as the 


— sun was setting. 

acob Voosh was very penitent when he 
heard the story, and showed his penitence 
by being moderate in his libations for at 
least a whole weck; but I made a vow that 
I would never become an amateur linesman, 
and I have kept it. A sound sleep, and a 
little subsequent nursing, soon restored me 
to my usual health and serenity of nerve; 
but to this day, I keep as far as I ean from 
trains in motion, and have a horror of 


tunnels, ~~ 


- 
+ 





by Gevernment ic! Their 
Feed, Treatment, and © itlone-<. 
Testimeny ef Gen. Kit Care 


son, Col. mt, and others. 


Mr, Vincent Colyer, Secretary of the In- 
dian Commission, has presented a report 
containing the testimony of General Pope, 
Col, Kit Carson, and several other well 
known Indian hunters, who have had every 
facility for studying Indian habits and cha- 
racter. We give a few extracts :— 

Col. Bent says: Having been living in 
Colorado Territory for the last thirty-six 
years at Old Fort, I have ha! considerable 
experience in Indian affairs.” Since I have 
been there nearly every instance of difficul- 
ties between the Indians and the whites 
arose from aggressions on the Indians by the 
whites. 

Col. Kit Carson says: I have heard read 
the statement of Col. Bent, and his sugges- 
tions and opinions in relation to Indian af- 
fairs coincide perfectly with my own. I 
came to this country in 1826, and since that 
time have become well acquainted with the 
Indian tribes, both in peace and at war. I 
think, as a general thing, the difficulties 
arise from aggressions on the part of the 
whites. From what I have heard, the whites 
are alwaf$s cursing the Indians, and are not 
willing to do them justice. In relation to 
the war with the Cheyennes, I have heard it 
publicly stated that the authorities of Colo- 
rado, expecting their troops would be sent to 
the Potomac, determined to get up an In- 
dian war, so that the troops would be com- 
pelled to remain. I know of no acts of hos- 
tility on the part of the Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes committed previous to the attacks 
made upon them. I know all the chiefs and 





| me either way into the steamy gloom. 


| Then I suppose I must haye fainted, for I | be kind-hearted. 


next remember lying at the foot of the heap 
of earth with my cheek pressed on the cold 
rail, All vas dark and quict. The rope 
had ceased to move, and a delicious sense 
of thankfulness and hope crept over me. I 
knew that the stillness could not last long ; 
#0 hastening to avail myself of it, T rose and 
crept forward as quickly as my bruised limbs 
would allow. I had travelled, as nearly as 
I could guess, about a hundred yards, when 
again the rope bevan to move, and I stood 
and waited. But thia time I had not the 
eame chilling 
that two trains would again pass me at the 
same time, and the danger I had escaped 
made me coafident. Once more the distant 
light appeared and grew in size; but now 
there was no light in the opposite direction, 
ahd I crept down to the edge of the safe 
rails, and watched the engine dropping cin- 
ders, and the brightly-lit carriages Aas they 
approached, dashed past, and disappeared 
When they were gone, I suddenly recollected 
my testing instrument, and remembered 
the use it might have been to me; but in my 
groping T had dropped it, and now only held 
the dark lamp. Still grasping it, I pushed 
forwani 
How long I played at this game of hide- | 
and-seck with Death I cannot tell, Train 
after train came from the blocked-up lines 
above and from the station below: and as 
each approached, I slid down to the oppo 
roils, and watehed it until it had 


&.te 


vanished. Then I resumed my weary, weary 
walk é 

At last, the sickly daylight at the bottom 
of the ventilating shaft came inteview, As 


1 had come, I had been glad to sce this 
place; but now J] hailed it asa haven of rest 
and safety. The lightwas dim, but it was 
daylight which I had never hoped to see 
again, The walls were damp and dirty: but 
they were far from railb and ropes, and nea: 
them I could be secaré 
Again the wheels were clanviny in their 
sockets, as the ropes eped over them: but 
now that I could I sprang over both, 
and leaned mysolf st the sooty wail 
a minute or two, a he@vy train shot out into 
the light, and then n plunged into the 
tunnel. After that, there was a long panse 
I expected that the fopes would begin to 
run again, but they néver stirred. But al- 
though they were stil, I hear! the heavy | 
| panting of an engine slowly laboring up the 
ineline, and making the arched roof echo. 
| At length it crept oub of the gloom, and 
stopped before me. I was saved! 
| ieee Yaces were lapking over the side, 
jand ere the wheels had ceased to revolve, 
|the burly station-master sprang to the 
ground. I smiled as best I could, and tried 
| to rise, but my bruises had becowwe stiff, and | 


** Don't stir, air,” exelaimed the station- 
** For God's sake, don’: stir!” 
Then he lifted me ap on his arms, and 


| the labors of the day, and 1 followed my | turned to the stoker. 


’ paunchy landlady as se moved about grumb- 


| “Bill, knock the head off that bottle of 
hing at my delay. But I was only interested | brandy, and give me some of it in your tin.” | am 


| they shall be righted. 


fear, for I thought it unlikely | 


| 


| 


| by the soldiers. 


| that. 


a great many of the braves; I know them to 
I know there are bad men 


| among them; but I know the Cheyennes so 
| well, that I am satisfied they can rule those 
| bad men, and there is no necessity for this 


war. If the soldiers are stopped from hunt- 


|ing the Indians, I will guarantee peace in 
| thirty days, and I will not ask $50,000 to do 
| it with. They want to know that their Great 
| Father will protect them. 


They want some 
men that they have confidence in to say that 
They never came to 
me with a complaint that I did not right if 
possible. 

Mr. Wolf, of Colorado, says: That he 
has known Government officers when on an 
Indian expedition, to stop pursuit, and send 
back ambulances under escort to the Fort, 
for ice to cool their champagne with. 

Samuel C. Haynes, Assistant Surceon of 
the 6th Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, 
says: The Winnebago and Santee indians 
were fed as follows, at the Crow Creek 
Agency in 1864:—A large vat was construet- 
ed of cotton-v .od lumber, about six feet 
square and six feet deep, in connection with 
the steam saw-mill, with a pipe leading from 
the boiler into the vat. Into the vat was 
thrown beef, beef heads, entrails of the 


two barrels of flour were put into the vat 
each time, which was not oftener than once 
in twenty-four hours, This mass was then 


of the wheels, I buried my face in my | 


| beeves, some beans, flour and pork. I think j 


= a ED 


guilty of the most outrageous and syste- 
matic swindling and robbery. There is evi- 
dence also, that the persons employed in the 
department to make the pu are ac- 
complices in these crimes. The prices 
charged were from 50 to 100 per cent. above 
the market value of good articles. 
are, as a general thing, worthless and de- 


ficient uantity. Among them 
** steel spades,” made of sheet-iron; “ 
ping-axes,” 


i 


Horn and San Francisco to 
was the proper destination of no 
— . ¥ oy of 
‘or Warm or U: the 
Willamette River te oan 
the river to Portland again, 
final destination! They have been trans- 
rted from San Francisco at a cést of about 
75 per ton, and now the most economical 
way to get them to their destination, Siletz, 
will probably be to ship them beck to San 
Francisco again at like cost, and thence di- 
rect to Siletz at a cost of $16 perton. The 
only other alternative is to rt them 
on ay from Salem to Biletz, which 
probably will not cost less than $100 per 


ton. 

Agent Wilbur, in charge of the Yankee 
reservation, in a report upon this subject, 
says: The goods furnished from the Atlan- 
tic states have been of an inferior quality, 
often damaged, and short in quantity. | 
think, in justice, that the Government owes 
the Indians of this agency over $20,000 for 
deficiency in quality and quantity of goods 

urchased and reviously distributed to the 

ndians of the Yakama nation. 

Col. Jessie H. Leavenworth of the 2nd 
Colorado Volunteers, says: There is a band 
of refugee Indians called the Caddoes, who, 
when the Rebellion broke out, were driven 
from Fort Cobb up north, and came in al- 
most to Fort L They were loyal; they 
were half-ci ; they lived in houses; 
and a better set of men I never met in my 
life—well d , kind hearted. They are 
like the Pueblos of Mexico. They were more 
than half-civilized. Their women dressed 


in |} dress, the same as our American wo- 
men do. They make good bread. Every- 
thing was neat and clean about them. They 
lived at Fort Larned.” 


Gen. Pope, speaking of Christian Mission 
work, says: The Christian missionaries and 
instructors have never had a fair opportu- 
nity, for reasons set forth in the printed let- 
ters and reports. I have no doubt if proper 
persons (and by proper persons I mean those 
who would be honest and not try to defraud 
the Indians or the Government, and they 
should be made acquainted with the Indian 
character,) were appointed agents, and if 
officers from the regular army, with troops 
from the same, were stationed at the posts 
near the Indians, I think there would be no 
difficulty. Most of the Comanches, I think, 
are friendly disposed. I think if proper men 
were appointed and proper steps taken, 
peace would be had with all the Indians on 
and below the Arkansas, without war. I be- 
lieve that, if Col. Bent and myself were 
authorized, we could make a solid, lasting 
poace with those Indians. I have more con- 
fidence in the influence of Col. Bent with the 
Indians than in my own. 





€#@ The Indian Peace Commissioners 
found the Navajo Indians on the brink of 
starvation, although the Government pays 
from $500,000 to $700,000 annually to feed 
them. But it seems that the contract for 
supplying rations was let to Mr. Perry Ful- 
ler, and he, after shaving it to the extent of 
42 per cent., sub-let it to other persons, — 
New York Tribune. 

(#~ Smoking is considered by many phy- 
sicians, as one of the causes of excess in the 
use of intoxicating liquors. In proof of this 
statement is given the following list of pa- 
tients in insane asylums under treatment 
for *‘ confirmed inebriation resulting in in- 
sanity,” who preceded the use of whiskey 
by tobacco smoking: Bloomingdale, 87 out 
of 100; Flatbush, 49 out of 64; Trenton, 48 
out of 56; Columbus, Ohio, 62 out of 74. 

(#~ We read again in-the papers a call for 
a convention of *‘ workingmen.” Who are 
workingmen ’ Are they the clerks who labor 
fourteen hours per day, or the masons, who 
iusist upon not a minute over eight hours ’ 
Are they the writers on newspapers whose 
work is never done, or the plasterers, who 
begin at eight and stop at five? Are they 
the farm laborers, up before daylight and 
not done till after dark; or the bricklayers 
and carpenters, who think ten hours too 
long a day ? 

«#™~ Jennie Burckhart died in Chicago on 
Wednesday from swallowing the point of a 





needle, which broke off while she was pick- 
ing her teeth with it. 

€#~ A woman may be the friend of a man 
she does not love, but she is always the 


| enemy of a man she loves no longer. 


cvoked by the steam from the boiler. It was | 


dipped out to the Indiaus with a long-handled 
dipper made for the purpose, 
the quantity wiven to each. It was of about 
the consistency of very thin gruel. The In- 
dians would pour off the thinner portion and 
eat that which settled at the bottom. I was 
often there when it was being issned, and it 


I cannot say | 


had a very offensive odor; it had the odor | 


of the contents of the entrails of the beeves. 


I have seen the settlings of the vat after | 
they were through issuing it to the indians, | 
and it smelt like carrion—like decomposed | 


meat, 
it, saying they could net, it made them sick 
~that it was only fit for hogs, and that they 


i 


(#~ Two silver dollars, of the coinage of 
1804, were lately sold at Newark, N. J.; one 
of thein for ¢450, and the other for the 
enormous sum of $864! ‘There were only 
five dollars coined that year. 

¢#” A truly legal decision has just been 
given by a French judge. A gentleman was 
seen to come out of a river on horseback 
where a notice was posted that it was illega! 
toe nterthe river. The judge decided that a 
the law forbade entering the river, and as 
no one had seen the gentleman enter it, the 
suit was dismissed. 

tw” The name of the infant daughter of 
the Emperor of Austria is Mathilde Amalie 


Some of the Indians refused to eat | Valerie—a wonder of brevity for an imperial 


baby. 
(2 Fanny Fern having said that ‘the 


were not hogs. ‘Ihe quantity of food issued | men of the present day were fast,” Prentice 


per head—man, woman, and child 

Joseph A, Hansell, of Company K 6th Iowa 
Cavalry, says: I am a soldier in Company 
K 6th lowa Cavalry; from some time in Oc- 
tober, 1863, to May, 1864, 1 was stationed 
at Crow Creek Agency. I know of the In- 
dians eating wolves that had been poisoned 
I also know of their eating 


In them per day did not exceed cight ounces | replies that *‘they have to be, to catch the 


women,” 

C3 Call a lady a * chicken,” and ten to 
one she will be angry with you. Tell her 
she is **‘ no chicken,” and twenty to one she 
will be more angry still. 

(#™ People who travel in cannibal coun- 
tries are apt to be turned into Indian meal. 

¢€@~ The principal difference between a 


mules that had died with the glanders; and | luxury and a necessary is the price. 


they picked up and ate the corn scattered | 


about where we fed our horses. I smelt the 
odor arising from the vat, as described by 
Dr. Haynes in his deposition. The entrails, 
head and feet were thrown into the vat. 
The flour was third-rate, and very poor at 
1 think they had no sugar or coffee, 
aud no vegetables excepting a few beans. 
Senator Nesmith : Another great 
cause of complaint is the worthless quality 





of the goods which are bought in the Atlan- 


the 


Cw” We often censure the conduct of 
others, when under the same circumstances, 
we might not have acted half so well. 

ta” Every man, no matter how lowly he 
may appear to himself, might still endeavor to 
produce something for benefit or use of 
society, remembering that an insect furnishes 
by ita labor materials wherewith to form the 
regal robes of kings. 

(#” A charity scholar, under examination 
in the Psaims, being asked, ** What is the 


states, and sent oui for distribution | pestilence that walketh in darkness?” re- 
ong the Indians. The contractors are | plied, ‘* Please, sir, bed-bugs.” . 
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tells 

he was 
taking a other ladies 
in Thiergarten, when a lady and two cava- 
liers, all mounted on splendid horses, 
them at the full “ How t 
that looks,” exclaimed Miss Meyerbeer; 
“how I envy that = papery OE 
horsewoman.” “Why do not you on 
horseback, Miss Meyerbeer?” asked Ban- 
croft." Resanse I have nobody te ride with 
me a know, cannot take rides 
without a cevalier.” “I shall learn to ride,” 
said Bancroft, ‘ and in four weeks shall 
have a cavalier.” Bancroft kept his word. 





A new y is a magnetic fish 
cut from strips of and colored in imi- 
nature. If the palm of the hand 


+writhes in various ways 
following the pulsation ion ot he Gabe. 





The Cattle ing the past week 
from 10 cte PB. 150 Cows + from 
to > 4 trom | 





UESTIONS AND ANSW\2&2s8 
PoR 


GENTLEMEN AND THEIR BONS. 
Question. Which is the LARGEST Clothing House 
in <—> yu 
Answer. Brown's Oak Hall, at the 


corner of Sixth and Market streets. 
Question. Which Glething Geuse has the BEST as- 


sortment! 
Answer. Wenenetee & Brown's, Sixth and Market 
Question. wh Bich 1 is the CHEAPEST place 
‘imamak tor Gents, Boys and Chiltres’ 
Anewer. Wanamaker & Brown's, Sixth and Market 


etree! 
Question. Why is W ANAMAKER & BROWN'S the 
largest Clothing House in the city? 
Because & contains more rooms and 


covers eapee opese pace than any other 
house in this line of trade in hiladel- 
phia. Besides this, it is largest in sense 
of ee lll more goods than apy other 


Anewer. 


Clothing House in the city. 
Question. Why do Wanamaker & Brown have the 
BEST assortment? 


Because they always have the largest 
number of garments on hand for cue- 
tomers to make selections from, and 
their goods are always FRBSHER, " 
large business & ng 4 steady flow of 
new goods to their counters all the time. 

Question, Why is Wanamaker & Brown's CHEAPER 
than other ? 

Because their system of doing business, 


Apewer. 


Ane wer. 
baying in first hands, gives them great 
advantager, and their very large sales 
afford moderate a 

Quertion. Do they have fine goods “READY 
MADE,” as well as lower ee? 


Answer. All Qualities and Styles ase begt on hand 
in all the sizes, 

Question. Do they have BOYS’ CLOTHING? 

Anewer. An IMMENSE assortment. They have 
recently added a large room on the firet 
floor (so that —_ do not have to go 
up stairs), and have a splendid stock of 
Hoye" Garibaidis, Biemarcke, and every 
description of C hildren’s "sy: 

Question, How can I be satisfied that all this is ro? 

Answer. Very easily—by simply. going bos Oak Hall, 
on the corner Sixth and Market 
streets, and EXAMINING POR YOU 7 
SELF. Messrs. Wanamaker & Brown, 
and their Salcsmen and Clerks will treat 
you with the utmost politeness, whe- 
ther you wieh to purchase or not. 

ap18-Tteow 





GRANT AND COLFAX 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
~ Campaign ke, Engravinge and 
Badges. We have the best and most 
po ular Lire or Grant by Hon. J. 
Ir. Headley: aleo an authentic work 
of the Lirz anp Truzs or Cotrax 
with a splendid Stee! Portrait—pub- 
> Mehed under his sanction. Price 2% 
cente—given to every subscriber to 
our Life of Grant. Steel Eogravings, 
Badges and Medals of all kinds fur- 


nished at jobbing rates. Send 50 
cents for four samples of Badges. Active agents can 
bore $200 per month. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 

$54 Broadway, New York. jy4-t 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, | &, 


its Causea, Character, Conduct & Results. 
BY HON. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 

Ita ready sale, combined with an increased commis- 
elon, make it the best subscription book ever pub- 
lished. 

One agent in Easton, Pa., reports 72 subscribers in 
three days. Apother In Boston, 103 subscribers in 
tour days. 

Send for Circulars and see our terme, and a full de- 
scription of the work. Address NATIONAL PUB- 
LISHING CO., 26 South 7th St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 

apls-3m 





Eclectic Medical College of Penna, 


W inter Session commences October 8, 1868 Thirty 
students taken for 930. No other referencee. 
For particulars, address 
JOSEPH SITES, M. D., 
514 Pine Street, 


jeG-12t Philadelphia. 


Cabinet organ and Melodeon Books. 
Imstractions, Exercises and Music. 


Zundel's, $2.50. New Meth: $1.50. Carhart'e 
$1.50. American School, $1.50. odel, $1.50. Win 
ner's Perfect Guide, 75. Melodeon and Cabinet Organ 
withont a Master, 7. Green and White's Instructor, 
75. Howe's, 50. Woodbary's, 50. The above con- 
taine Instruction -, Masic. The Sesaphine, con- 
ns, a music only, 75. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt 

’ OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 

Street, 


277 Washington 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 














TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


A grateful father is desirous of sending mail, 
free of charge to all who wish it, a copy of the pre- 
ecriptfon by which his daughter wae as Bd to per- 
om health from confirmed consumption, after ha- 

been given by her physicians and dee paired 
»y ber father, a wall-kaown Pe. who hae 
now discontinued practice. Sent to any person vn 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty ecuts a lime for the frst insertion. 
Twenty cente for each additional insertion. 
6a” Payment is required in advance. 





(Established 1861.) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Tea Company 


Receive their Teas by the from the best Tea 
districts of China and Japan, sud and sell them in quan- 
tities to sult customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS PROMPTLY SUPPLIED 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

@\ Bleck), Wo. ho scmc.. See. best od 
BEXED ree tenon rast 7g. Boag Bm. 
of io ee Se., G1, Oi 10, best G1 

UNG HYSON (Green), 80., %e., Si, 91 10, best 


hes ED JAPAN, S0., @1, $110, best @1 25 
GUNPOWDER , (Green), best 910% Bb. 


Coffees monened Range Ground Daily. 
e GhoU iD COPrur. midges Knopora She... ne ie 


ee Scales EA aE 
ris oh bres 


We warrant oil the goods wooell togive entire est- 
lefaction. If they are not ie lan om Ss be 


at our expense, 
have the money refunded. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 3] and 33 VESEY STREBT. 
PS aa, Box No, 5643 New Youx Crrv. 


mb. Be ar est 





SCHOMACKER CO.’8 CE- 
TED PHILADELPHIA PIANOS 
are uni ly instruments, 


These instruments for the have held 
their ; na, an have been awarded th 
A! opasient 


Tox held im the “eoutry, ine PRIZE 
EDAL at the WORLD'S REAT ading the PML 
oe extensive facilities for a oe 
us to offer more liberal terms than any first 
clase Piano can be sold for in this city, as the pur- 
chaser obtains the instrument direct us (the 
manufacturers) and saves the profite made by the 
agent, who usually claims more than the maker, and, 
besides, has our 7 ¥ Our establishment 
is one al Nope ia's J inetitutions, and we 
challenge the world on Pia If any of our citi- 
zene suppose that Pianos mene in other cities are 
superior to our own, they may bave an op unity 
of testing them with any "nabe's Pianos they may 
choore to name. 
bed a peep A ry our friends and the public 
Ro tids new and beautiful wareroome, 

o. it CUESTRU T Strect, where they can ex- 
amine these highly-improved and finished inetru- 
ments, Our Piano Warerooms are the finest in the 
United States—a richly carpeted Parlor Saloon ad- 
—a where an opportunity can be had to test the 
tone, lke in the parlor of yourhouse. We now have 
on exhibition the Piano made for 
one of our distinguished statesmen, and which is 
the moet elegantly finished instrument in the world, 
also, a Boudoir Piano, finished —] — and ebony, 
and several fall Grands, like thore furnished to the 
President of the United States, and Governor Geary, 
of our own State. A visit to our salesrooms will be 
of interest to thore who may favor us with a call. 
mee -% 1 KER PIANO-FORTE MFG, CO, 

No. 1103 CHESTNUT 8t., Philadelphia. 

my 20-8 


) PALMER € 
TENTS. BEST JN 

vs PRINCIPAL OFFICE Use, 

1609 CHESTNUT STREET wd 

<d PHILADELPHIA, G2 


OR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs® A.ALwa C! 


These inventions stand approved as the “ bert™ 

the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Societies | 
the world, the Inve a having been honored with 
the award of FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or “ Firet Prizee”), inclading the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK; aleo the most Ho- 
norary Keport of the sat SOCIETY OF SLUK- 
GEONS OF PAKIS, giving bis Patents place above 
the ENGLISH aud F Foe, 


Dr. PALMER gives persona! attention to the bue!- 
ness of his profession, aided by men of the beet 
qualifications and ;reatest experience. He is special 
comenionanee by the GOVERNMENT. and has 

mtronage of t he BP prominent OF FICERS of the 

Y¥ avd >} [AV Y. SIX MAJOR-GENERALS and 
a thana ‘thousand leew distinguished officers and 
soldiers have worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
duty, while etill greater numbers of eminent civilians 
are, by their ald, filiing important positiens, and 






HELMBOLD'S 
GENUINE PREPARATION. 


a 


Highly Concentrated” 


COMPOUND FLUID EXTRACT 


BUCHU, 
A POSITIVE AND SPECIFIO REMEDY 
FOR DISEASES OF THE 


BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, AND 
DHROPSIOAL SW ELLINGS, 


BRRSE 


FE 





The medio of yt eed 
° t . 

watery oF eed alt = 
largements as pain 


trom, and te 


MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 


vor W s.anee6, WITH THE FOLLowine SYMPTOMS: 
ndiaposition to exertion, of po ’ 
{qua of menace {FoF Weathing, 





— _ svetem 
ymetoms, if allowed to coon, which this me- 
dieine lovers abiy removes, soun follow 
FATUITY, EPILEPTIC FITS, 
an one of which (he patient may expire. 
at gan gop snes oh that theg, sre not frequently followed by 


“INSANITY AND CONSUMPTION? 


Tur Recorps or THe INSANE AsYLuUMS 


and the motanchety deaths by Gupsumetion & bear ample 


The constitution, onoe affected with 


ORGANIC WEAKNESS, 


requires the aid of medicine to ~~ end invigorate 
the system, whi 


Helmbeld’s Extract Buchu 
INVARIABLY DOES 


A Trial Witt Cosvinces Tox Most Seurticat, 





! 
/LLLLLULLLE 
AA RP 
Inu mary affections peculiar to females 


THE EXTRACT BUCHU 


is unequailed by any other remedy 
NO ne SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 


ey uh 


MM MM 


Take no more Baleam, Mercury. or t aplonasat Modi 
cine tor Unpleasant aud Dangerous Dinca 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 
IMPROVED ROSE WASH 


CURE THESE DISEASES, 
in all their stages, at little expense, little or ho change 
in diet, no incoaventence, and no e&% posure 


SHRRRABH 
BBBBBBBE 
i) HKE 


Bb 
BEB HE 
RH ao 
BBBBRUB 
uh = BBBB 
ut KB 
{PUB BOBBRE 
BUBBBBEB 


Use Helmbold’s Extract Buchu 


for al] affections and diseases of the Urinary 
Orsnnn, whether ealsting ia 


MALE OR FEMALE, 


no matter of how low standing. Diseases of these 


organa require the aid of a Diuretic 


. 7; ‘ Fh ' 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCIIL 
IS THE GREAT DIURETIC, 
and is certain to have the deelred effect in all diseases 
for which it is recommended. HNridence of the moat 
reaponaible and reliable character will accompany 
the medicine, 
crane 
OO000O 
O00 ooo 
000 ooo 
O00 Ooo 
ooo Ooo 
ouo O0Ou 
Ooo O00 
Qo000g 
O00u 


**PHYSICIANS,” PLEASE “ NOTICE!” 


I make no ** secret of “ ingredients.’’ 





effectually conceal their miefortupe. 

Ali Genuine “PALMER LIMBS” have the 
name of the inventor afized., 

Pamphiets, which contain the New Rules for 
Ampulations, and full information for grees in 
want of limbs, sent free to applicants, by mail or 
otherwise. 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all per 
sone interested, is most reepectfully solicited. 

The well-known LINCOLN AKM Ie also made 
solely by this Company. This Arm hase the pa- 
tronage of the U. 8. GOVERNMENT. 

To avold the Imposition of PIRATICAL COPY- 
ISTS, ole only to Dx. PALMEK, a above directed. 


PRINCE &COS, 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS. 
AND MELODEONS. 





fortv thousand arenow muse 
iBUFFALO.N.Y. CHICAGO. ILL. & 


ye6-Om 








GENTS WANTED for the WEARING 
OF THE GROEN, or Sketches of Irish 
Character. The greatest book published. It» con 
tents are deeply interesting and should be care- 
fully read by every one, The immense demand 
for thie # great work stumps it the most suceesefal book | 
out. It is decidedly the beek fer the times. 
It iully illastrates @id@ Brelamd, and abounds in 
Remance, Incident and Wit, showing the 
Patriotism «and Devotion, the Truth and 
Ferver of that warm-heart:d people; coutaining 
400 pages, over 100 illustrations. pund in cloth, 
green 2 gold. Price $2. Ags ate wanted every- 
where. Exc!asive territory given. nd for circular 
and terme. WILLIAM FLINT, Pablisher, No. 26 
South Seventh St., Philade! phia, Pa. my¥tm 





prepa Address 0. P. 
BO N, 7 donde (; armas Jersey City, N. J. 


jya-tt 








A WEEK FOR AGENTS, LOCAL 

or travelling. Tis’wend aired. Addrves 
Ww. R. WHITE & 13 Washington 8t., Jereey 
Cay, New Jersey. 





GENTS WANTE D.—‘ Magic Drawing 

Sheets.” ce 10 cents. Three for 2% cents. 
Pamphlet conta'ning price list and terms free. Ad- 
dress & BRU., Port Byron, Lis. 





ADIES AND GENTLEMEN EMPLOY- 


4 ED. Picture business. \ ery profitable. No risk. 
Scventeen epecimen Picturet and Catalogues sent for 
20 cents, ealee as mons Meente,. MANBON LANG 

| 94 Columbia St., New York City. my30-Gm 


YUOBLS! CUBRLS!—One application wil! car! 

your hair iuio beautiful curls, and last «ix months 

in every case, or money refunded. Sent by mail, 
postage paid, for 5 SO cents a package, or three for §1. 
Address M. A. JAGUERKS, Calboun, IIL jest 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU 


is composed of Buchu, Cabela aml Juniper Berrios, 
selecied with great care, 


a ae IN VACUO, 
By 11. T. UELMBOLD, 


Practieal ant ye sti sal Chemist, and Sole Manufac 


Helmbeold's Genuine Preparation. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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. Gumnman's establis secure and comfortable radical 
im all ite varied ame an etlgen ay Oh without oa ep Barn 


of the “ Marado 
Ff Ge mart teint of a hone et oe eee 
rather than trust (ninemaMetloan x here frre 
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PUILADELIWIA, 


PREMIER ARTISTE 


™ 
HAIR. 
Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTI- 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


measure their own beads with accuracy. 
Tor Wigs, Inches, Toupees and Scaipe 
Ne, 1.—The round of the 
“ &—From bald. 
ever the oe ars * 6 = head as 
peck. far ae required. 
« Seem cer to oe « — crown 
= ¢-tean en te @& 
round the forehead. 


Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hatr. notcowly 





THE 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Offors aunaTER ApVANTAGERS to Policy-holders than 
any company in thie country. 


Cuanres Prarervas. 


T. F. PLUNKETT, President. 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Secretary. 
JACOB L. GREENE, Asst, Sec’y. 


Asacts . . . . . « 61,000,000 
Amnmual Imcome . «. «+ . 800,000 


anboun annually, op the Contribution Plan, 
from 29 to r cent, 
All the orefite are divided among the Policy -holdere. 
Dividends paid to Policy-holders thie yoar §..»., 000, 
The BERKKSTIKE was the rimet Comrany in the 
United States to make ALL of ite Policies NON 
FORFEITABLE, 
Every Policy ieened by this Con 
A. D, 1681, le NON-PORrRITASLE, a 
the Policy. 
An Apnaal Payment Life Policy le wor forfeited by 


fail h 
in Genes clits Ghe Maman tte a yen winwed | Uooba Bigham 
EXAMPLE AT AGE 35. 


One annua! payment will comtinue the policy in force 
two years and three daya, 
Two annual payments will continue the policy ta 
foree four years and twelve days. 
Three annual payments will continue the policy In 
force #ix years and twenty-seven days 
Four annual payments will continae the polley tn 
force eight years and forty-*ix days, 
Five annual payments will contione the policy in 
force ten yeare and Ofty-wixz days. 
Six annual payments wile vontinue the policy in force 
twelve years and forty-one daye. 
Ninetoen annua! payments will contiune the polley 
ip force thirty years and 161 days, 
All Kndowment and Limited Payment Life Polictes 
are entitled toa “PAID'UP NON-FORFRITASLE POLICK” 
after ons Annaal Premium has boon paid. 
WM. H. GRAVES, 

General Agent and Attorney tor Venneylvan! 

320 WALNUT St, Philadelphia, P 

- GAREY nu. / En, Apecial Agent, 
H. SMITH, M,. Medical Examiner, 

815 se RUC + St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tH AGENTS WANTED. 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS 


have the 
FINEST TONE, 
more 
POWER, 
and it takes 
LESS MONKEY 
to buy them than 
any other 
IneTRUMENT 
In the market. 
Great inducements 
olfered to Sun 
day-echoole and 
charches A lithe 
ral discount mad 


Ixconronarsep A, D. 1801. 


ny eipce April, 
eu expressed lp 


fk set ly 





toclergymen. Bend 
for a cireaiar aud 
price list. gE. M. BRUCE, 


18 North Seventh Strect, 


mart tf Philadelphia. 


POOSEYV’s Wt aoe AL, CABEVET. The 
» che apert collection of Modera Music tn the 
world, Sisty books a ™) cents each Moet y's 


Onatontos and Masrene tall vocal econ th orvan 
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APFIDAVIT. 


Personally appeared be me. an alderman of the 
oity of Phi ade poi, + Hei mboid, whe, bewung duly 
sworn. dah any hus prepar aims Cconte:n he Harootic BY 
mercury, of olher mjurwue? s, bul are purely veue: | 

| table hi 1 T. HELMBOLD 


Sworn and subseribed ne this Zid day of No 
wi! 


Ihelore # 
vember. 1854 i HIBRARD Aldertan, 


Ninth street shove Kace, Philadelphia. 
PLVPVBLYPD } 
} 
| 


Delivered to any address, eturely packed from obeer- 


vation, Address lett ere to 


H. T. HELMBOLD’S 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL WAKEHOLSE 
51M Broadway, New York, 
ss 


MELMBOLD’S MLDICAL DEPOT, 
No. 104 Seuth Tenth %., Philada., Pa. 
BEWARE oF cot N TERE salty ANDI NPRIN 

CIPLED DEAL 
w) be gadeaver to due 6 {their own’ nod © other 


on “fe e inet yf 
at tT i. Mor, b f oh NUN fe LPARATIONS 


rite ATRACT bs 

riom teat T = \KSAP RILILA 

IMPROVED ROSE WASh 

For enle by al) drugauw * © or re 

Ask for Helmbwid’s. take 00 Othe 

Cat out this ed vertiseme tend sere for it 

Nowe a8 6 Gesu i xe un eee done op in ater! engraved 
(my Chemoan Warehouse 


Wrapper with fac-simi ¢ 
and tigned HT HELMBOLD 
my ie-euwiy 


| whe re pte » or female, to well our Patent Keerlaat 


| RICAN WIKE CO, 74 Willlam St, 


or piano-forte accompaniment 50 centa cach, Boo 
axy's TuTOms and STUDIE® fom ALL Inermt SENT® OO 
cents cach. ‘To be had of all music and bookdealers, 
or any book malied direct from the pu Nahe re. Cata 
loguer free. HOOSEY & OO., 
pet G44 Broadway, New York. 


~ 10: ze 620 A DAY, SURE, and no money 


aired In advance Ayents wanted every 


Address the AME 
New York, or 
peat at 


ing White Wire Clothes Lines 


16 Dearborn 5t., Chicago. 


poly 





ALL FOR 85. 
One Piece Bleached Sheeting, 


One Piece Brown Sheeting, 


And One DO of SIXTY ARTICLES 
pp NR’DOLLAN each wil be ae to any por 


“This beste tae 


BEVOLUTIONS IN TRADE 
ever heard of im the world! 


WE ARE COMING 
TO OFFER BETTER BARGAINS 
Than any ether Dellar Concern in 


the Country. 
ot ON Dole 


IVE SLIPS 
FREE OF ALL CHARGES. 


ecu of wo Lave for 
wdc [or #0 ster) tnd them po cents tn 
sea tel 
We are no such trash i ou 0 


will be sunt for the mow reselve 


Send us 645 and give us whens ISS be 
sure and send fer a Cireular before ore 
dering cleewhere. 

PARNHAM & 0O., 
jyt-@ No. 84 Friend ®., Boston, Masa, 


i 


¥,400,000 Custemers in Pour Years. 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 
Having the largest 3-7 moet experienced buy- 


ers, and extensive trade in the Dollar 
Sale business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


in over Instance, and aleo the best sclection of Good» 
ered at 


ever 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, 


No other concern has any show wherever our 
Agents are selling, Our moto, * assy and Ke. 
lable.” Male and female agents wanted In city and 


country, 
TILE LADIES 


Are pestioatnnty nc to 
* Cooney Digs 
‘ avn nee 


ae, mand 1904, ) 

a check deseribing an article to ie tee 
We T 0 id 
rent mat Ie yooenes ta tier 

per cont, more than hose cond ef Vo, 
according to eta of clah, “ as Serial club, 

not do not fall to send tor 4 cireular. 

Our sale should wor be classed with New 








York dollar jewelry wales or “Tea Com 
as it le nothing of of the eork or —s 
BANTMAN & KENDALL, 
™ 22-2m 64 Hanover aw, Hostoo, Mass. 


BELLS. 


TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
orPne, CMURCH BELLS, 
/ de % crimes and Delle of ali Misee for 
* Churches, Factories, Academies, 
Bteambosta, a Loeo- 
motives, &e. 
Madceof Pure Boil Metal, 
(Copper ant Te.) 
WoT Soe, Stk Bide PER 
ru rh LY WARKANTED, 
For Cractian joni 


OnNESa CO., Trev, 4. ¥ 





ang v 





10 TO $20 A DAY GUARANTEED. 


GOOD AGENTS wanted to lntrodace oar new Bran 
Suurti.e Sewine Macuine Stich alike on both 
sides, The only fret class, low priced machine in 
the market. We wit cossran Macein gs to reepon 
sible partics AND EMPLOY ENEnOETHO AGENTS ON A 
HaLany, Pull particalare and sample work furnished 
on “e ation Address W. G. WILSON & ©0., 
Clevelam d, Ohio; Dorton, Mare., or St. Loale, Mo 
m, 20 let 


GOLD! GOLD! 


My GOLDEN COMPOUND will foree the heard 
tu vrow on the emoothest lace, of hair on the baldert 





head, in #1 days, in every case, thick and heavy or 
money refunded. Rent by mail, postage paid, for 0 
conte a package, of 3 for §1. Send all moury in letters 
toM. A. JAGUEKS, Calhoun, Ile peel tt 


f reon they choos: 
4 


Street, New York 


\ TOXNDEMFEUL! sow EITUeM SEX 
may inetently gain the andying love of any 
The single married, the married 
ppy and WISE IN TIME. Simple, harmless and 
entre Aleo. Journal of Love, Beeret of Suceees 
How to Get Hich, &e All matled free for 80 cent 
150,000 euld. Address KEEV ES & OO., 18% Nareau 
iy! t 


Tres, 1S NO BU VBEG!.By sending © 


conta, and etamp, with age, height, color of «yer 
ud _ it, you will reeelve, by retary mall, a correct 
of your futare hush nd or wife, ‘with nam 


- ) a Dp, BUNIONS, BADNAILS ete, cored | pletu 
eyes P be N by Dr. J. riggs, 20m Vere edwey, or. | and date of marriage, Address W FOX, y. © 
DD bp Fulton. Brigge’ Curative, a! le | Drawer No, Se, New York miyd- itt 
ppv 7, | remedy. at ecm By mail, @ c, end 8! D, Pie ee Tie . — 
bbb pe HEADAC HE, NEURALGIA 
up Db muy MATISM, ke curetlby QPansaes cURL aed CREAM Ano ox 
Uiboepnpb GGS' Atewantor a relia quisite pomade for Curling raight Halr into 
DDDDPI | bleremedy. Sold everywhere. 0c 4&8! Samples free | wavy ringlets or maseive curls Warranted Matled 
PRICK, 61.25 PER 17 OR BIX FOR 89.4) | py hxpress Dr J. BRIGGS & Co. 0 broadway N.¥ | to <o aan on J. JENNISON, Box aaa € tt, 
New Yor « 


SCMNTIVEO TE: FOR SABATOUA 


x: {) O00 Fon 4 FORTUNE —Svers [ veune 4 WATE EBS. CiniLise LerenenwiIneg AND 
¥.) e Lady or Gentlem » * 809 | Py easanr! Crruats of Maowesta, In 6 oz. hot 
desire to eceumulate wealth, con have 2 pages of tlee—in powder This Magnesia ie a mild purgatiy 
destrabi Injotmation, aud he rms to Avents free, by and ap te nt, very a pt able to the ctemech for sick 
atéreasing WOOD & OO. Vernsa, H. Jerse head-ach«, sour or sick stomach, and all febrii 
my 16-6u cases, For exile by FRENCH RICHARDS & CO 


BIA Fema 


- 
Kt 


8.000 earnest tue 





_—_— 


EB DAW. Agent« wanted, Male and 
Local and Trav » Dus peer few 
mete No capital required 


pio Addrese 
EEVES & ( O. 78 Naesau St, New York 


jyOly 


—- ha 


Broedway, New ) ork, 


Oo NEW 


INVENTIONS, of tvaine to fam! 


HO) PHROTOGBAPHIC 


t ar Ants 


Prepared by AKTHIUK to 
Y 


and me 
GEMS, 193 Spring St, New York. my ¥-2m 


PORTH acre 
he most celebrated person ares of the ag 
Addrves DL ACBLE & OV 146 
my 1}-6m 


4 dtor} 10 ce nte 





liew al pay great profits to agents } 
snd vet two books and a ear i tie, and postage | 
paid EPHRAIM BRON 

pee Lowell 1m 


bend 4 stamps [ ‘MPLOY ms: NT. — 61410 990 a day guaranteed. 


& CO., Biddetord, Me. 


4 Male or female agents wanted ip every town 
scriptive circulare free, Address JAMES C. RAND 
aptcm 
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mewory 
late Yell, of Texas, dolivered by » 


THE SATGRDAY EVENING POST. 








| der districts of that state, speaks for itself. 
For freedom and breadth of style it can | 


| Say eee es my. mean 


; i choly duty to announce to the members of 
a ae this yer body that Andrew Jackson Yell, of | 





more. Ile has fell ner coche grim and 
destroying tyrant, Death, w esterday 
evening pat an end to bis mental career ; 
and he now lice lifeless at the pleasant 

-house of Mrs. Jones, on the bill, 
where he and many other members of this 
yer House bas boarded sosrion after nes. 
sion—aad where, throvghout his le y 
and oo uently protracted typhus fever 
he received every care and attention which 
that ar kind-hearted woman and ber nume- 
rous and attentive help could bestow. But, 


Yellville, a member of this houre, is na | 


MN 
| 


i 





alas! all ber care and kindness was of no 
avail, Colonel Yell has gone from among | 
| us, and it has become my melancholy duty | 
to offer the customary resolutions on this | 
oconsion, which I hev taken the unit 
to draft out last night, while settin’ up wit 
the body. It ain't with no or'nary feelin's 
| of grief, Mr. Bpeaker, that I make this rer 
communication to this yer honorable body ; 
for 1 knowed the decease! in particular, Mr 
a) er, and knowed him clean through, | 
) might say, from Alpy to Iarard. There may 
be men mean e to come forward, now 
he's gone from am us, and allude to his 
| faultea of kerricter—for, like all other men, 
{ he had his faults, and who ain't got ‘em? 
| "There be men in this yer body mean 
@ enough, , out of pure cussednens, to 
fetch up the failin's of the deceased, but I 
at least, ain't a-goin’ to be one of ‘em. i 


know there was somo things that might be 
norated agin him. He hev ben tly 
aldicted to whiskey ; but , Mr. > 


weapon on a man if he wasn't mad! They 
may ov ! he didn't pay his debtea—whe in 
Tevas does, Mr. Speaker? And, agin, they 
may tell you that he frolicked considerahle. 
Well, all I hev to eay about that ia, who in 
~—- don't, Mr. Bpeaker? I put it to you, 
Kir, and to this august body to anewer that 
pint. Whoever in this House, at least, is 
without fault in this respect, let him, as the 
Seripter observes, be the first to shy a con- 


my | | 
nt 














it's a emoking carriage 
Uncie (horrid crabbed old bachelor).—" 
and children |!" 





A CHOICE OF EVILA. 
Nernew (who knows his relative’s peculiarities).—‘* This won't do for you, uncle; 








' 


| 
| 


Ugh! At any rate it'll be safe from women 


Seeeetinneeneneneesseeenneeenemmmeenneenemenemeemememamemennm 





A Poser. 

On one occasion as the Rev. Matthew 
Wilkes, a celebrated London preacher was 
on his way to a meeting of ministers, he get 
caught in a shower in place called Bil- 
lingsgate, where there were a large number 
of women dealing in fish, who were using 
most profane and vulgar language. As be 
stopped under a shed in the midst of them, 
he felt called u to give at least his testi 
mony against their wickedness 

* Don't you think,” said be, speaking with 
the greatest deliberation and solemnity, ‘'! 
shall appear as a ewift witness against you 
in the day of judgment!" 

‘“T presume so,” said one, *‘ for the big 





siderable-sized rock on to his memory, or 
words to that effect; I don't reck'lect the 
precise terma of the passage. Among his 
many virtoos, Mr. Speaker, our departed 
friend was a devoted admirer of that noble 
> animal the hoss, conscientiously atendin' 
every race track within forty miles of this yer 
place, and backin’ his pre onto onoertin 
events in the future to the extent of his 
ability, and sometimes beyond it, in the ex- 
tensivest and most gentiemanly manner! 
He was aleo an active member of the En 

ne Company, and often good at fires, In 





went © always turns state's evidence.” 
Matthew, when he got to the meeting, 
related the incident. 

“And what did you say in reply, Mr. 
Wilkes '" said one of the ministers present. | 
“What could I'" was the characteristic 
reply. | 





A Tough Case. 

A little darkey was recently found sitting 
on the stoop of a fashionable houso not far 
from Saratoga, crying pitifully. ‘‘ What's 








ort, he waa a guod citizen, an honest man, 
and a perfect gentleman. In bis melancholy 
desease society has lost one of its brightest 
ornaments, and a gloom is coast over our 
whole community, but more especially over 
the domertio circle of Mra, Jones's boarding- 
hdmee, where the eligible room which he oe- 
cu ied, and in whi I said before, he re- 
ceived every care and attention from that 
estimable lady, is now, alas! vacant for the 
balance of the season—" 

“Mr. Speaker {a member of the Opposition 
here interrupts.) I rise toa p'int of order.” 

The Speaker requested Mr 
state his p'nt. 

*T want to know, Mr. Speaker, if it is in 
order for any member of this yer House, in 
his speech onle the memory of a dead man, 
to ring in a berdin'’-house, hep’ by Ada cunt, 
an! furnished by himself, on sheers? t 
may be parliamentary and all right, but / 
don't eee ui!" 

The Speaker, with a withering glance at 
Rlaken, decided the p'int to be not well 
taken. 

“Ah! this is too sollum a oceaston, Mr 
Kpeaker, for me to take notice of any sich 
imperdence and side remarks aa thatair! | 
| fully expected some infamous hyena would 
be out here to-day, howlin’ round the grave 
| of our departed friend, foamin’ at the 
mouth, guashing his toothless jaws, and 
droolin’ out his ineffectual and impotent 
rage. With his hide covered all over with 
welta, all sore and disgustin’ from the lash 
and the hot poker of terreuth, which bis 
insolence has brought upon him pretty much 
every day durin’ his rossion, he rolls over 
and over, and bites and tears and soils him 


wolf, till he becomes justly offensive to every | 


eye in this Houre ‘ll wee that Ads goose is 


cooked for him hereafter, sudfaie, and that | 


net on no melan« holy oceasion nuther Te 
resume the desroacd: Whatever kin be eaid 
of him by friends or enimies, no man at least 
kin deny that he wasn't a patriot. Look 
back at his political record, Mr. Speaker, 
and see what's thar! for, as the poet Watts 


feclingly remarks, ‘iy their record shall ye | 


know me." Mr. Speaker, what is that re. | 
cor! Virtue is its own reward, Mr Speaker: 
ani no great action was ever done in the 


world but what the man that done it was 
barked and yelped after by somebody. Dut 
the deseased, intrenched in the galorious 
armor of patriotism, with his hand on this 
yer record, could look the Amerikin eagle 
4 im the eye, and defy chain-lightning 
mh any shape or from whatever quarter it 
might come; and when prostrate and emaci 
ated, he died at last on his prostrate bed at 
the pleasant boantlin'’-house of Mr. Jones, 
on the hill, the thoughts of this ‘ere armor, 
and of that ar record of his'n, come to his 
wounded sensibilities like a heaven! l, 
and even Death himself couldn't set him lf 
| @ turn back/ I close this affecting duty, 
Mr. Speaker, by moving that a committee 
of this House be 


Ne coe eee 




















be to hia 











Blaken to | 


| “* Who has given you the 





de matter wid you!” asked a colored wo- 
man. ‘De matter's nuff—double trouble | 
all ober de house, Fader am drunk—mud- | 
der hab gone home wid close—asis broke de | 
looking-glasa wid de broomstick—-de baby | 
vt her eyes full of kyan pepper, anc little | 
Kou Anthony put de eae on de hair for | 
goose greese, I put salt in my tea for white | 
sugar, and it makes me sea-sick, De dog | 
licked Ned's face, and got his mouth full of 
mustard, and lies under de bed a howlin 
De kitten got her head in de milk-pot, and 1 | 
cut her hoad off to sabe dé pitchur, and den 
I hab to break de pitchur to get de head out, | 
and de way I'll get licked when mudder | 
comes home for setting de bed afire, will be | 
| @ win.” 





A Bap Reason Betren THAN NoNnE.-—A 
|} man who had been for some time suspected | 
| of stealing sheep from his neighbors, was | 
| caught one morning in the very act of | 
| shouldering a famous fat specimen. 
“Aha! we've caught you af it at Inet, | 

have we’? Yow are the man, after all, that 
| kills our sheep.” 
| ‘| killed thé one,” he answered, ‘ any 
| how; and I'll kill any man's sheep that tries 
| to bite me!” | 


(Ww Sam. 
Delaware, and was a mighty hunter. He 
was plagued with a degenerate son, who | 
manifested no predilection for his father's 
pursuits, One day Sam's patience gave out 
| entirely, and he exclaimed, in the bitterness 
of hia mortification: ‘‘Cusa me, Tom, if 
you're not gettin’ perfectly worthless; you |! 
neither hunt nor fish; T'll be hanged if | 
don't send you to schoo! !"’ 





-——, lived on the banks of the | 


A Bruotan’s Apvick.—-An Indiana bar 
giar, after securing a goo! amonnt of silver 
plate, forwarded a letter of good advice to 
| his vietim, in which he said: ** Allow me to | 

respoctfully suggest that in future you will 
|} eontent yourself with cheap spoons, and 
|apend your surplus cash in the cause of hu 
manity and of Christ.” 
> 
The Canary Uird and the Mirrer. 
| A pretty incident is related of a canary 
bird) The door of the bird's cage was occa- 
sionally left open that he might enjoy the 
freedom of the room. One day he happened 
to fly'te the mantel whereon was a mirror 
llere was a new discovery of the most pro- | 
found interest. He gazed long and curi- 
| ously in the mirror, and came to the conclu- 
sion he had found a mate, Going back to 
| his cage he selected a seed from the box, 
an! brought it in his bill as an offering to 
the stranger. In vain the canary exerted 
| himself to make his new-found friend par- 
| take, and becoming weary, he stepped back 
| few inches from the glass and poured forth 
his sweetest notes, pausing now and then for 
a reply. None came, and m and dis- 
heartened be flew back to his perch and 
bung his head in shame and silence for the 
rest of the day; and although the door was 
re ly left open he refused to come out 
again. 


¢@™ Mr. Alexandre Dumas, Jr,, was asked 
by a lady, whom his preface to the celebra- 
ted ** Dame aux Camellias” had provoked, 
t to speak so 


“No one has given it to 








| — — 
| wz “ Bo use your own as not to injure’ 
| wear neighbors” is a wise maxim of law. 
he general observance of this rule would 
prevent many of the controversies and law- | 
| suite which oocur. 





| said a dashing belle to a gentleman who had 


| eall 1 he 


A FRAGMENT. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY GENEVA. 





To Geneva's crescent lake, 

From the glaciers wild and lone, 
Leaping down its Alpine bed, 

Comes the turbid earth-stained Rhone. 


In Geneva's placid lake, 
Finding rest from chafing stone, 
Crumbling cliff and jagged ledge, 
Pure and stainless grows the Rhone 


From Geneva's mountain lake, 
Seawari rolla the rapid Rhone— 
Bluer waters, purer stream, 
Eye of man ne'er looked upon. 


Iiew te Catch Rats. 

For catching rats in an effectual manner 
the following is recommended : 

Cover a common barrel with stiff brown 
paper, tying the edge around the barrel; 
place a board so that the rats may have ac- 
cess to the top; sprinkle cheese parings or 
other feed for the rate on the r for seve- 
ral days, until they n to believe they 
have a right to their daily rations from this 
source, Then place in the bottom of the 
barrel a piece of rock about six or seven 
inches high, filling with water until only 
enough of it projects above the water for 
one rat to lodge upon, Now replace the 
paper, first cutting a cross in the middle, 
and the first rat that comes on the barrel- 
top goes into the water and climbs on the 
rock, The paper comes back to place, and 
the second rat follows the first. Then be- 
gins a fight for the possession of the dry 
place apon the stone, the noise of which at- 
tracts the rest, who share the same fate. 


@™ A love-sick swain, in order to more 
fully understand the mind of his *‘ lady- 
love,” closed a letter with the following 
lines: - 


If you was a dog, 
And I was a hog 
A rootin’ away in the yard ; 
If the old man should say, 
** Drive that hog away,” 
Would you worry or bite very hard ¥ 


CH ‘ Do let me have your photograph,” 


been annoying her with his attentions. The 
gentleman was delighted, and in a short 
time the lady received the picture. She 
wave it to her servant, with the question: 
**Would you know the original if he should 
servant replied in the affirma- 
tive **Well, whenever he calls tell him I 
am engaged,” 


AGRICULTURAL, 











farmer’ Homes. 
BY HATTIF. 


T have just read anarticle on ** Farmers’ 
Homes.” I can speak from experience of | 
one farmer's home that it is a very plea- 
sant one. 1 think your correspondent would 
find, if he would take the trouble to ex- | 
amine, that farming ner is very different | 
from what it was twemty-five years ago. He 
epeaks of ‘the disgust woman feels with 
farm labor, and what # worse, its privations 
of all that make life beautiful,” and says, | 
**she never gets moe than the bare neces- 
sarics of life.” 


wand ail cnr’ tips epiasing, taking oone of 
all our ing, care 
milk, , knitting, sewing, &c. If 
we only plan %, there are many spare 
moments each , that we can to culti- 
vate the talents has mus. If wedo 


not have velvet carpets, , we have those 
that do just as well, and plenty of 
and clothing. We have green hills, and 
bright meadows, woodlands, and 


sparkling brooks, and cool, quiet lakes and 
aie, Labor in the puso teach 
Beal 


air, gives 

th to the body, that city people some- 
times envy. 

our correspondent ‘Our farmers 
think more about the rai of colta, calves 
lamba, and pigs, than of their children.” I 
think he is getting rather fast when he says 
that. True, they like to have their stock 
look well and sell well. Is there anything 
wrong about that? Is there anything de- 
grading in having a pet colt, or lamb. If 
our friend could look into our homes, some 
winter evening, and see how nice and cosy 


| we aro—father iu his easy chair, by the fire; 


mother knitting, per ; the older sisters 
doing something useful; the younger chil- 
dren enjoying some quiet game, while 
brother reads some interesting book, or 
per, he would get a glimpse of the home- 
ifeof many of us. In the country we have 
town libraries, besides interesting aud 
instructive books of our own. The children 
of almost every family of my acquaintance, 
take a m ine, or child's paper, or both. 
Three weekly and one daily paper, and two 
child's papers are taken in our family. Nor 
are we an exception. In very many country 
homes, you will find a good piano, cottage 
organ, or some other cheaper musical instru- 
ment. Most of us kngw how to do some 


kinds of fancy work. We are not wholly | 


barbarians 


But John will ask, ‘‘ Then, why do far- | 
mers’ sons and daughters como to the city, | 


if farming is so pleasant?’ Thy do not all 
to the city. any of the girls that loave 
rand do s0, because they expect to make 
r wages in the factories or stores than 
at home, not because it is more pleasant, or 
even easier. Then there are seme in every 
position in life, that are always discon- 
tented, and think they can do better under 
different ciroumstances. Many of the boys 
read great things in the papers of mak- 
ing ten, fifteen, and twenty-five dollars a 
day, as ‘‘ Clerks, or Agents wanted,” ‘ Bu- 
siness very Profitable,” &c., so they pack up 
and start for the city. How few ever come 
back as free from bad habits, or even as rich 
as they were when they left home. And do 
not the few who do acquire the splendid 
fortunes they longed for, find that with 
wealth come cares and anxieties which only 
the rich know ? 

I guess by this time ‘‘ John” thinks I am 
one of *‘the casy souls,” he speaks of, as 
‘* having scarcely an idea above boiled pork 
and turnips,” but let me tell him I know o 
one farmer's girl that is not pleased with 
such misrepresentations of farm life and 
of the friends whom she loves; of one who, 
though she never before wrote anything for 
publication, could not avoid ‘ speaking 

ht out in mee ” in defence of the 
wives and daughters of farmers.— New Eng- 
land Farmer. 

May and Grain. 

Clover should be cut before the secd balls 
are ripe, alse orchard grass; while timothy 
is better after the seeds are formed, and 
should be cut when the latter are between 
the milk and dough state. In curing all 
kinds of hay, turn with the hay tedder 
about 9 A. M., and if the weather is good it 
may be cured and drawn into the barn the 
same day; otherwise it is best, especially 
with clover, to put it in high slender cocks 
and cover with hay caps. Clover ought to be 
cured without much exposure to the sun 
and it is well to sweat it in the cock. if 
your mewing grounds are not in condition 
for the use of mowing, tedding and raking 
machines, let not another season pase with- 
out effecting this great improvement. 

Wheat, rye, &c., should be cut when the 
grain can be pressed between the thumb and 
finger without forcing out moisture; the 
yellowness of the chaff and upper parts of 
the straw also indicates the harvest. If de- 
layed beyond this time, much grain will be 
lost by shelling. Grass and grain use up 
their juices in ripening the seed. Hence 
grass should be cut early to save juices, and 
grain if cut in the dough state will mature 
its seed from the juices in the stalk.— Work- 
ing Farmer. 

Items. 

— In the Monthly Report for April, of the 
Department of Agriculture, it is said, “It 
is worthy of careful mention and notice, 
that in every location where wheat suffered 
from freezing, those fields that were planted 
with the drill are comparatively unseathed, 
while the broadcast sowing is in a miserable 
condition, It is also found that thorough 
tillage enables the thrifty and well-rooted 
plant to endure the action of the frost, while 
the carelessly sowed wheat is ruined.” 

— Lima beans often rotin the ground. An 
almost sure remedy is to grease them. 

~ Some farmers who have had trouble in 


| getting single men as hired help, are find- 


ing out that it pays to build plain, but 
comfortable cottages, for tenants, and hire 
married men, 


RECEIPTS, 


Damson JELLY.—Put any number of fine 





| ripe damsons into a stone jar, and ono-third 
| the quantity of bullaces into another, and 


1 wish quite as much as ‘ John” does, | either bake them in a slow oven, or boil 


that I was capable of writing a ‘good rous- | them in a 
. Asa class, far- | tracted. 
ters are of discon- | fruit, strain and weig 

i with farm | without sugar fortwenty-five minutes, draw 
@ us love it; I do for it from the fire, stir into it ten ounces of 


ing article” on the seb 
mers’ wives and 
tented, nor are we 
labor. Very man 
one. I do not wish to spend all my time 
over my toilet, 
doing a little em 
fashionable novel. 


, Or reading 


and making calla, | it quick 
» last | fully clearing off all the scum. 
had much rather be | must be often stirred before the sugar is 


of water, till the juice is ex- 
our off the juice clear from the 
it; boil it quickly 


for each pound of juice, and boil 
for six to ten minutes lenges, care- 
jelly 


doing something t@ make other people | added, and constantly afterwards. 


happy. It is a real pleasure to help make 
ae latter and cheee, and feed the chick- 


To Preskrve Arricota —Choose fine 


apricots, pare them thinly and cleanly, and 


ens and other =o. we have such | when done, take their weight, cut them in 
Not a! 


a nice home. 
sure, but a pleasané cottage, with a vine | 
running up its aide, @few choice plants, and 

ums, cherri apples, pie-plants, toma- | 


, strawbe 
cucumbers, green green corn, and vege- 
tables; all much n d fresher than those | 


bought at market. We like, in the spring, 


to make a sugaring-off, and invite the 


lage children, We love to work among our | they become cold, lay them in 

Father, when the whole of the fruit has been potted, 

beanti- | pow equally over them the syrup 
ernels 


flowers, which teach gs of the lo 
~y has made so ee - 
ul things for us toenjay. We have good 
common schools 


earrants, goose berries, | the kernels; let the 
for twelve hours, then put fruit, sugar, juice, 
and kernels into a 


mansion, to be | halves and remove the kernel, lay them with 
the inside upwards, take the same weight of 
a loaf 


and strew over them; 
reak the stones of the and blanch 
lie in the sugar 


ing-pan, simmer 

tly until clear; as the scum rises, remove 
t; remove the halves of the apricots; as 
jars, and 


y and the 
Cover the fruit with brandy paper, 


and academies, and the far- | and tie tightly down. 














Enigma. 

I am composed of 79 letters, 

My 76, 66, 13, 6, 27, 72, 18, is ome of the 
United States. 
My ae my Pithkeses ee 

y 54, 1, 58, 14, is a riverin . 

My 18 7 8 40, isa river in Hindoostan, 

y ’ ’ , ’ , the capital of 
My 9 Tr, 44, 90,61, 83, 96 ' 

y ‘ , is a lake in China, 
My 2b, 33, 47, 2, 67, 23, & preposition. 
My 21, 22, 70, 59, is an interjection. 

My 45, 40, 19, is an article of dress. 

My 18, 3, 41, 11, 37, is a lake in Austria. 

My 88, 52, 57, 13, is a lake in Lombardy. 

My 12, 5, 23, 64, 62, is a capital in Asia. 

My 50, 30, 24, 76, is a river in Wales, 

My 8, 68, 60, 40, is a river in Scotland. 

My 42, 51, 36, 64, is elevated. 

My 24, 7, 28, ia a metal. 

My 65, 27, 74, 25, 11, 6, is @ relation. 

My 21, 69, 29, is a kind of wood. 

My 31, 40, 4, 17, 35, is a farm instrument. 

My 10, 82, 38, is a Hebrew measure. 
My whole is a proverb, 





Miscellancous Enigma. 
I am com d of 30 letters. : 
My 14, 2 5, 24, was a Persian poet. 
My 21, 14, 23, 6, 20, 29, was a German com- 


poser, 
My a 29,12, 17, was an infamous pre- , 


My 8, 7, 28, 4, 11, 22, 19, 8, is an English 
animal and histori 


“ay 

My 18, 14, 30, 8, 5, 13, 18, 27, was a heroic 
British queen. 

My 9, 16, 20) 6, 2, 1, was a battle which oo- 
evel between the Huguenots and 
Catholics in 1569. 

My 0, 22, 20, was a German 


nov 
| My 9, 27, 21, 12, 17, was an English novelist. 
| M whole is the name of one of the great- 
the world has ever known, 
Fi , Ma, “ NUTMEG.” 





Riddle. 

I have no head, and a tail I lack 

But oft have arms and legs and back. 
| I inhabit the palace, the tavern, the cot ; 
| Tis a beggarly residence where I am not. 

If a monarch were present (I tell you no 
fable.) 

I still should be placed at the head of the 
table. 


Problem. 
A man sold 17 hogs for $155; for the 


largest size he received $19, for the middle 
size $7, for the small size $6. Required— 





fT | the number he sold of each size 


W. T. STONEBRAKER. 
West Milton, O. 
(3 An answer is requested. 





Prebliem. 

There are two church bells, the loudneas 
of one is three times that of the other. 
Supposing the strength of sound to be in- 
versely as the square of the distance, at 
what point between the two will the belis 
be equally well heard ? 


W. H. MORROW. 
Irwin Station, Pa. 
GB An answer is requested. 





Conundrums. 

Cw What is the difference between killed 
soldiers aud repaired garments? Ans.—The 
first are dead men, the second men-ded. 

(2 Why is coffee like an axe with a dull 
edge? Ans.—Because it has to be ground 
before it is used. 

(#~ Which is the most popular side for 
the next three months? Ans.—The sea- 
side. 





Answer te Last. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—* Thegood 
die first; but they whose hearts are dry as 
summer's dust, burn to the socket.” 





Ilow To Cook CUCUMBERS.—An exchange 
paper gives the following recipe to cook cu- 
cumbers. It may be easily tested: 

‘Pare off the rind, tnen cut the cucum- 
bers into slices, lengthwise, dust either side 
of those slices, with corn meal or wheat flour, 
pepper and salt them to please your taste; 
this done, fry them brown, and you will 
have one of the most delicious dishes that 
you can imagine, combining in their flavor 
those of the oyster plant and egg plant. Of 
| their healthfulness, thus cooked, there can 

be no question, and of their palatableness, 

it is only necessary that you try them, to say 
| with us, that they are exquisite.” 

Tur FIL_et or VEAL ROASTED is a good 
and serviceable joint. One weighing from 
twelve to fourteen pounds is the best. Have 

|alargish knuckle sawn off, and the middle 
bone taken out; this will make a good place 
in which to put somestufing. The flap and 
the udder must then be folded round, and 
fastened with skewers. If the hole in the 
centre does not hold quite so much stuffing 
as you wish, a little more can be placed be- 
tween the flap and the fillet. Before put- 
ting it down to roast, tie some well-buttered 
| writing- r over the top and bottom. 
| Place the joint rather near to the fire for a 
few minptes, and when it is warm rub it 
| well over with butter. Then place it at such 
distance from the fire that it may roast 
slowly, and get a nice yellow-brown color. 
A fillet of the weight we have named will 
require nearly three hours’ roasting. A few 
| minutes before serving up take off the string 
‘and paper, and baste well with thin melted 
| butter, with, if roved, two tablespoons- 
ful of mushroom betehep. Lay it on the 
dish with the side uppermost most conve- 
nient for cutting, pour over plenty of 
| thin melted butter. It is usual to have a 
ham, a piece of bacon, or an ox-tongue, at 
the opposite end of the table, as an accom- 
paniment. 
| Toe Lom or VEAL is best with the 
chump taken off. It should be selected with 
plenty of fat and a full kidney. Skewer the 
flap well over, and cover with buttered pa- 
per. A loin weighing about twelve pounds 
‘will require about two hours and a half 
Attend to the directions given 
about roasting the fillet, and serve up with 
melted butter poured over. 


| 3 A well-known French actress, more 
' celebrated for her inconstancy in love than 
for anything else, used to say that her per- 
fidy was merely owing to her ill-luck. “I 
never get attached to any one but that I am 
introduced to some one that I immediately 
| yike better !”” 
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